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AFTER 24 HOURS 
inA Pullman 


ANITA LOUISE 


dainty and popular star of 
Warner Bros. pictures, says: 








“Give me twenty-four hours on a Pullman 






car and I’m so refreshed and relaxed. In the 






quiet privacy of a Pullman room I feel I am 






aloof in a world of my own— with perfect 






personal service at my command whenever 






I desire it.” 







ANITA LOUISE, lovely star of 
the Cosmopolitan- Warner picture, 
“Call It a Day.* 


























poe find yourself wishing your journey 
wouldn’t end quite so soon— when you go 
by Pullman. You're frequently reluctant to 
leave its restfulness, its quietness, its comfort. 
That’s one reason why you find Pullman the 
travel habit of millions of people in all walks 
of life; the other reason is its real economy! 





Pullman’s refreshing comfort is something that’s 


unique in the wide world of travel. 


There’s a deep sense of security, too, when you 


Comfort and Economy—wMiss Patsy Shay, go by Pullman. And it comes from the fact — 
popular ballroom dancer, writes: “I always feel 
so ‘safe and sound’ in a comfortable Pullman 
lower. I guess it’s because everything’s so 
much like home—clean and quiet and cozy. 
It costs so little I wonder how the Pullman 


people do it.” 


which most people know —that Pullman is ‘he 
safest travel in the world! When you rea’ize 
there was not a single Pullman passenger or 
employe fatality in the last two and one-half 


years, you understand why more than 17 milion 





persons buy Pullman tickets every year! «e 

William Seabrook Re-Discovers Pullman Dulionsn aapvlen te available on reilro:.@ tak 
“After living abroad for years,” writes William Seabrook, au- ad tie mittee eel ee weston: Vids Y 

thor of ‘Adventures in Arabia,’ and ‘Mysterious Island.’ “I : 8 i . : _ 0 

was absolutely amazed at the revolutionary improvements The in Mexico and Canada. Ask your ticket ag vnt dn 

Pullman Company had made in providing comfort for travelers. for complete information, or write direc: to ;, 

I have been using Pullmans on a nationwide lecture tour and I the 


am just as comfortable in them as I would be in a good hotel.” THE PULLMAN COMPANY, CHICA iO 








All testi l stat ts in this adverti t were furnished without compensation 








Pullman and Rail —The safe way to go and the sure way to get there 
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“A man learns a lot, building 25 million cars!” 


“Seems to me, nothing ever 
takes the place of experience. 
You learn to do a good job by 
doing it. The more you do it, 
the more you learn about it. 


“Take cars, for instance. 
They tell me Henry Ford has 
built more than 25 million. 
Nobody else ever had near that 





much experience. So, the way 
I figure, Henry Ford’s the 
man I want to build my car. 


“Besides, all those cars 
weren’t sold—most were 
bought. Bought because folks 


got more for their money — 


because Henry Ford dida 


better job every year. 


‘“‘This year’s Ford is the 
best yet. Handles easy, rides 
easy, runs smooth and sweet. 
I know. One day after I’d 
been sitting here watching 
the Fords go by, I says to my- 
self, ‘Jud, you go buy one.’ 
And I did!” 


FORD @® ?r°8 
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and who do not literally transcribe nature.” ; 
On the jury which chose Mr. Sheets’ painting for an 
award was Richard Lahey, principal of the Corcoran 
School of Art. He writes: 
“Since California is so noted for its marvelous climate 
jor the roses which climb over the rooftops and as 


and | 
it is also noted for earthquakes—the thought occurs to 
me that the Corcoran jury might possibly feel that this 


wonderful State could very easily change the direction 


of the sun!” 
a7 


FIRST CONDENSER: I[ am a constant 
reader of your News-Weexk and enjoy it 
from cover to cover, 

In regard to an article in the Mar. 20 issue 
entitled, MILK (page 32). You state that 
Gail Borden originated the idea of sweeten- 
ing milk for the use of sailors. I have dis- 
cot ered in our town cemetery, the stone of 
one Stephen F. Fasset. He died in the year 
1816 at the age of 51. It states on the stone 
that: “I began the preserving of cow’s milk 
with white sugar for the use of seamen on 
the Atlantic Ocean.” 

| wonder if you could give me any infor- 
mation as to the correctness of this epitaph. 


CHARLES GILMORE Jr. 
Winchendon, Mass, 


Editorial Note: News-WeeEx did not say that Gail 
Borden originated the idea of sweetening milk for the 
use of sailors. It said he “put on the market the first 
condensed milk.’ Later he found that his condensed 
milk would stay fresh longer by the addition of sugar. 
Others before Gail Borden probably added sugar to milk 


in an eflort to preserve it—including, doubtless, Stephen 
F. Fasset. Merely adding sugar to milk, however, with- 
out condensing it, won't keep it fresh very long and 


probably that is why Fasset has not achieved im- 
mortality. His name doesn’t appear in books of stand- 
ard reference or in old records on milk preservation. 


FOREARMED: You probably have numer- 
ous letters saying why subscribers like the 


like News-WeEeEK because there is more infor- 
mation—vital, stimulating information—per 
square centimeter in your letters from read- 
ers than [ have noted in similar columns 
elsewhere. 

Take Helena Kay’s contribution (Apr. 3) 
as an instance, I learn from her that the 
devil may descend to earth in clouds of brim- 
stone, after the heavens have been rent in 
twain. Just think of that, now! I was always 
taught that the Old Boy was down below 
somewhere, and ever since J came to years 
of discretion I have been stepping lightly in 
order not to attract his attention. My efforts 
were evidently wasted, and I am in danger of 
being taken unawares from above. 

Thanks, Miss Kay. Forewarned is fore- 
armed, 

JaMEs R. Power 

Los Angeles, Calif, 


DIFFERENCE: Your issue Mar. 27, 1937, 
page 30, in your report of the Philadelphia 
Symposium, 

My name is linked with Jenks—to support 
Jenks’ contention that the Minnesota Man 
is 20,000 years old. That's just the point 
wherein | differ from Jenks. He was warned 
by me long ago that there was not sufficient 
evidence for such a defined chronology. The 
remark | made was: “Undoubtedly our finds 
are B.C.!” How much B.C.? “Only a fool 
would attempt a definite chronology on the 
present-day insufficient evidence.” 

And, at the Round Table I warned all an- 
thropologists present that if Jenks would 
have heeded my warnings—he would not 
have been ridiculed by Hrdlicka. My remark 
was: “Anthropologists, listen to the Glacial- 
ists before attempting a chronology !” 

Fiat Justitia! Brrr. (But, I don’t take it 
too seriously.) 

(Rev.) Henry Retzex 

St. Alexus Rectory 
West Union, Minn, 
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THE JUOGE TAKES A TRIP— HE IS WITH * 
























HE WAS A FRONTIERSMAN| 
WHEN HE WAS IN STRANGE 
LIKE TERRITORY HE WOULD CLIMB 
GRANDFATHER?/ THE HIGHEST TREE ANDO 
RECONNOITER SO WELL 
—— GO UP IN THE 


Fae TALLEST BUILDING 
IZ SP HE EMPIRE STATE, 































CHUBBINS SEEING THE SIGHTS OF NEW YORK 






















A ME, SIR— ie 


SURELY YOU KNOW 
BUT I'M 


THAT YOU CAN 
SMOKE PRINCE 



















FOR PRINCE ALRERT, | WORD ON PRINCE 
ALBERT 
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A BUILDING 
LIKE THAT 
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TRY RA.ON THIS 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! |. 
SMOKE 20 FRAGRANT PIPEFULS OF 
PRINCE ALBERT. IF YOU DONT FIND 

IT THE MELLOWEST, TASTIEST PIPE 

| TOBACCO YOU EVEK SMOKED, RETURN 
THE POCKET TIN WITH THE KEST OF 

THE TOBACCO IN IT TO US AT ANY TIME 

WITHIN A MONTH FROM THIS DATE, 
AND WE WILL REFUND FULL 
PURCHASE PRICE, PLUS POSTAGE. 

(Signed) R. J, Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


oa dl 


a ie ‘ioe 6p OO 


ALSO 
TRY ROLLING 
YOUR OWN 
WITH P. A. 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


RINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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ways service. 


list. Maybe you'll find a few id 


appOINTMENTS—Telepren ty ahead 
from town to town to save waiting time and 
wasted visits. 

9 settlement of 


quickly, directly, 


CJ COLLECTIONS—Arrana’” 
° 


verdue accoun 5 
diplomatically- 


CT COMPLAINTS—Clearing up difficulties 
tactfully and personally for full satisfaction. 
r expediting for 


DELIVERIES—Sche? uling © 
ing shipments- 


C better customer service- Trac 


GOOD WILL—Creatins closer relations 
with your customers through more fre- 


quent, more personal executive contacts- 


field men, is- 
information . 


ating produc- 
ce Ser- 


OPERAT JONS—Supervising 
suing instructions, getting 
action, 
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ss is getting all that Long 
long experience, alert execu” 


dozens of effective, economical 


below—very briefly- Check the 


re about. 


ORDERS—Transmittins and acknowledg- 
clearing up questions—for 


urate and co 


out _OF-TOWN REPRESENTATION 


—Inviting customers to telephone orders, 


is ‘sCollect,”” from points where 


ing orders, 


faster; more ace urteous service. 


PURCHASING—Direct puying, shipments, 


specifications, placing rush orders- 


rsonal visits and 
uent coverage- 
customer in- 

g of 


SALES—Combinins 
hone calls for more freq 
direct- 


telep 
Following UP 


accounts- 
Making quick 
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of orders- 
Announcing price 


(TRAFFIC Dison and routing of ship- 
ments, cargoes; trucks and buses- Arranging 


for terminal facilities- 


e Call the local telephone office for more 


detailed information. 
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CAVALCADE: Pull of the Crown Draws Proud and Humble 


To London; Power of Love Brings Duke of Windsor to France 


Somewhere in Europe a human speck 
is forging slowly ahead on roller skates. 
As if drawn by a mighty magnet, Karl 
Riemer is moving irresistibly in the 
direction of London—trying to cover 
the 900 miles between his native Vienna 
and Leicester Square in time to see the 
Coronation. 

Other hundreds of thousands—includ- 
ing legions from the globe’s farthest 
reaches—are likewise streaming toward 
the British capital in trains, liners, and 








aircraft. Some, like Riemer, seek pub- 
licity; others, trade; still others are 
faithful subjects, rendering homage to 
the empire-uniting Crown—personified 
in the quiet, sober George VI and his 
motherly looking consort, Elizabeth. 
All hope to obtain a good view of the 
imperial Cavalcade that will stage, on 
the streets of old London, a never-to- 
be-forgotten pageant of our times. 
Last week the forces of the press 
redoubled last-minute efforts to record 
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An old London custom: for a week this coach will shuttle to and from historic Hampton 


WIDE WORLD 





had Damon 
from the Abbey. 
canceled so t 

Derby.’’—Editor and Publisher. 


this page of history in type and film 
without a slip; American news services 
snatched ace reporters from prize as- 
signments*—even the Spanish war— 
and sent them to London. There the 
British Broadcasting Corp. (cooperat- 
ing with American systems) will use 
58 microphones and 472 miles of wire 
to describe for the world’s networks 
every mile of the procession from 
Buckingham Palace to Westminster 
Abbey and back. 

So great was the task involved that 
a group of picture syndicates reputed- 
ly buried their rivalries to charter the 
mighty Hindenburg; and Dick Merrill, 
transatlantic flyer, planned to turn 
himself into a carrier pigeon, bringing 
newsreels to New York in one hop 
(see page 40). 


WARNINGS: Had last week’s mood 
been one of merely childish enthusi- 
asm, it would not have been complete. 
British labor took care of this—amid 
the jubilant preparations, it raised its 
voice in fair warning of the domestic 
troubles that may beset the reign of 
George VI. 

May 1, eleventh anniversary of the 
revolutionary 1926 general strike, 26,- 
000 London bus drivers took off their 
gloves and clamored for a seven and 
a half-hour day. “We wouldn’t mind 
working eight hours,” one of them 
said, “but it’s the pace that’s killing.” 
The capital’s 5,000 crimson buses, each 
carrying 62 persons, serve a population 
of 5,000,000; recently the companies 
have speeded up their schedules— 
through nerve-racking traffic jams. 
Nothing daunted, Londoners got to 
work on time. Those who didn’t sand- 
wich themselves into the subway used 
bicycles or—as in the case of countless 
blondes—thumbed rides. 

Preview pilgrimages from various 
parts of the United Kingdom also 
pressed into the city. Hundreds pic- 
nicked on the wooden bleachers erected 
along the line of march—thrilled to 
sit for nothing in places that a few 
days hence will cost as high as $200. 
Conspicuous by his absence in their 
conversation was ex-King Edward. 

Even in the coal-mine districts of 
Nottinghamshire, smudge-faced men 
preferred not to mention “that rascal 
wot let us down.” Yet it was he who 





*One exception: “Universal Service . . . originally 
unyon scheduled to write a running story 

However, this arrangement hus been 
t Runyon may cover the Kentucky 
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Other sidelights: 


i 
ji Rumors: That ... an American gang 
plans to steal the Crown jewels, which 
eight detectives last week took from 
the Tower of London to a Mayfair 
jeweler’s; there 30 strong.men wij] 
guard them until Coronation eve. 
Queen Elizabeth is jealous of 
the Duke of Kent’s slim and beautify] 
wife, the former Princess Marina of 
Greece, for her smartness and popular- 
ity. The Queen’s efforts to improve her 
chic always fail because she insists on 
buying fluffy clothes, often trimmed 
with fur. 

. No member of the royal family 
will attend the Windsor-Simpson wed- 
ding. Irritated by this and what he con. 
siders prejudice in the press, the Duke 
threatens to marry Wallis before the 
Coronation—and steal the show. 


ARRIVAL: Hundreds of Indian poten- 
tates—notably the Majaraja of Jod- 
hpur, hereditary godfather of British 
polo and worth $5,000,000 a year. His 
Maharanee went about London in a 
limousine with blue frosted windows; as 
her heavily veiled figure swept through 
the entrance of Claridge’s Hotel, the 
porters turned their backs. Not even 
a cat may look on her face: only the 
Queen may. 

... John Pierpont Morgan, intimate 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
crossed on the Queen Mary (100 pas- 
sengers short of capacity) and kept to 





KEYSTONE 


Fleet Street: Extra Edition 


had most sympathized with the plight 
of labor. Last week—because the Har- 
worth colliery continued to back up its 
own union against the Miners Federa- 
tion—the national body voted over- 
whelmingly for a general strike May 
22 unless the owners back down. 


Only three days previously, Premier 
Stanley Baldwin had incurred Conser- 
vative criticism by announcing that 
the government will take over the coal 
industry, paying owners $330,000,000 
for their lost dividends. Most Tories 
had long since realized such a step 
must be taken; as long ago as 1905, 
the Sankey commission examined this 
“Socialist” measure to unify produc- 
tion and eliminate inefficient pits. 
The government sowed further acri- 
mony in financial circles when Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Neville Cham- 
berlain announced his excess-profits 
tax will hack as much as 33 per cent 
off industrial oaks. Some of the 
bankers who abhorred the Premier- 
designate’s radicalism might have re- 
called how his father, Joseph Chamber- 
lain, first rammed a graduated tax down 
Tory throats in 1885. 
In any case, they cannot stand 
against the course of history: the Brit- 
ish ruling classes traditionally absorb 
“the shocks from below”—and last 
week these sidelights of the Big Show ae. ‘ a8 
were symptomatic of more absorption en , . er ” EUROPEAN 
soon. Victoria Embankment—Cavalcade rehearsal 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 


The Coronation came to New York but Americans cancelled passages to London 


his cabin, where he worked out cross- 
word puzzles. At Plymouth the pas- 
sengers who crowded on the regular 
red-funneled launch enviously watched 
him step into an admiral’s barge—a 
clumsy name for a fast, elegant mo- 
torboat. 

... Turanga Sukuna and Turanga 
Takobau, delegates from the Fiji Is- 
lands, in knee-length coconut-bark sulus 
which Cockney children thought were 
blacksmiths’ aprons. They will wear 
them at the Coronation. 


ABSENTEES: Though for a time it 
seemed that the impending orgy of 
grandeur was about to cause more ex- 
citement in New York and Chicago than 
in places like Liverpool or Manchester, 
American interest in the Coronation 
flagged perceptibly last week. It began 
to assume the vague, distant appeal 
generally attached to an eclipse of the 
sun or some other extraordinary natu- 
ral phenomenon. 


New York shipping companies re- 
ceived 650 last-minute cancellations. 
The Normandie, as well as the Queen 
Mary, sailed 100 passengers short. In 
Chicago, a Briton—there to “escape the 
Coronation”—provided consolation for 
unwilling absentees; Lord Marley, La- 


EUROPEAN 


bor peer and Deputy Speaker of the 
House of Lords, assured the press that 
“it will be pretty hot and there will be 
three hours of ceremony ... A Corona- 
tion robe, coronet, and knee pants would 
cost me about $1,000... A bad time for 
American:; to go to England .. . too 
many crowds... poor accommodations 

. irritations . . . overcharging... 
and generally exploited.” 


FEATHERS: Gen. John J. Pershing un- 
wittingly produced a storm in a cocked 
hat by designing himself a Coronation 
outfit: “Fore and aft” hat with gold 
braid and ostrich feathers; blue, knee- 
length coat, high-collared, with four 
stars and gold oak leaves on collar, 
cuffs, and belt; blue trousers with gold 
stripe; buff sash draped over right 
shoulder 


Washington reporters had described 
the $600 ensemble as ‘“‘one of the most 
gorgeous uniforms ever worn by an 
American officer.” A crowd of excited 
reporters besieged the aged soldier’s 
cabin as the President Harding prepared 
to sail: “What about your uniform, Gen- 
eral, what about your uniform?” 

Pershing: ‘It is simply a modification 
of the old Brigadier General’s uniform 
I wore twenty years ago [in the World 

War]... just changed to cor- 
respond with my present rank 
{General of the Armies, by 
special act of Congress].” 

A cub: “Is the uniform with 
knee breeches?” Pershing: 
“Young man, you’d better go 
to a CCC camp and find out!” 


ROMANCE: At Monts, France, 
Mrs. Simpson bought herself 
a wedding gown of twinkling 
blue and silver lame, with 
swirling skirts, a zipper and 
Sapphires in the back. She 
stayed away from Paris—had 
herself fitted in a hotel at near- 
by Blois. She acquired fifteen 
other gowns: one is white, with 
a 2-foot lobster decoration 
down the front; another has 
buttons like butterflies; a third 
has turtle and fish motifs. (To- 
tal cost, $10,000.) 


These could not be considered any 
more startling than some of the Rule 
Britannia creations in London shop- 
windows: lingerie decorated with the 
Crown, the Union Jack, and the Lion 
and Unicorn. 

For its small size, Mont became as 
crowded and expensive as London. A 
brigade of newspaper men occupied 
every available hotel room. A corps of 
hawkshaws from Scotland Yard, aided 
by twenty French detectives, guarded 
Cande Castle. 

Friday, Attorney Thomas Goddard 
paid 62 cents to the King’s Proctor and 
obtained an affidavit swearing that 
nothing stood in the way of an absolute 
divorce in “No. 56—Simpson W. vs. 
Simpson E. A.” Monday—exactly five 
months since Mrs. Simpson had taken 
leave of King Edward at Fort Belve- 
dere—Justice Sir Boyd Merriman hand- 
ed down the decree. 

Goddard phoned Mrs. Simpson. Mrs. 
Simpson phoned Edward. The Duke 
motored from St. Wolfgang to Salz- 
burg and—amid clicking cameras— 
boarded the Paris express. An adjutant 
exhorted photographers: 

“Please use only the pictures in which 
his Highness is smiling. This is a happy 
day.” ; 


NEWSPHOTOS 
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Throughout the earth—if you really 
believe some of the more romantic au- 
thors—are men who will risk their 
skulls for any righteous cause, but who 
won't take orders; who recognize no king 
but God, yet are sinful and often de- 
ceitful; who join international brother- 
hoods, only to wreck their clubrooms in 
drunken brawls; and who are the salt of 
the earth and a trial to society. 

These heroes of legend are Irishmen. 
They will fight at the drop of a hat, but 
tears come into their eyes at mention 
of their place of origin—an island in 
the Atlantic that produces the greenest 
grass, the most beautiful horses, and 
the most ravishing women in creation. 


The spot might well be, as many of 
them claim, “a little bit of Heaven,” if 
it weren’t for the humidity and the 
vexation of a small island to the east 
(England). Since Norman _ barons 
armed with superior war machines in- 
vaded the Emerald Isle eight centuries 
ago, Irishmen have not been free. Last 
week they were. 

In a historic edict, on which he had 
been hard at work for a year, Eamon 
De Valera pronounced Ireland an inde- 
pendent and sovereign republic, to be 
known as Hire (Ireland), speaking 
Erse (Irish), and run by an Uachtaran 
na Heirann (President of Ireland). 
Under the terms of his Constitution, 
the New York-born Liberator will hold 
his present post for the next seven 
years—provide the 26 counties of Eire 
(heretofore the Irish Free State) seal 
his plan with the approval of their 
votes in a plebiscite next month. 


DOMIN ION S; Sun Never Sets on British Unrest: 


French Quebec Talks Nationalism, Irish Practice It 


The six Protestant Ulster counties 
remain part of the United Kingdom 
(England, Scotland, Wales, and North 
Ireland) “pending reintegration of the 
national territory.” The Constitution 
calls for their joining Eire when they 
so wish, without need of amendment; it 
also provides for a brain trust (Privy 
Council) similar to that which runs the 
British Empire; a Prime Minister, ap- 
pointed by the President; and a two- 
chamber Dail, functioning similarly to 
the Congress of the United States. 

President De Valera had promised to 
write a Constitution “as if Britain were 
1,000 miles away.” Last week The 
London Daily Telegraph, published just 
285 miles from Sackville Street, Dublin, 
remarked: “The Ireland of his thought 
bears no relation to the Ireland of fact.” 

Britain gave the Irish all the free- 
dom they could use by the treaty of 
1921, creating the semi-autonomous 
Irish Free State and ending five years 
of strife. This freed Ireland from all 
allegiance to the Crown, save in name. 
In avoiding any mention of the King or 
Britain, and in abolishing the office of 
Governor General*, the new Consti- 
tution severs the last formal tie. 

That is as far as it goes. Eire will 
still look to Britain for trade and 
armed protection—more proudly, per- 
haps, but just as sincerely. 


Otp Go tp: Irritations of minorities 
also cropped up last week in the Do- 


*Gov. Gen. Donal Buckley, an intimate of the Presi- 


dent’s, has seldom left his grocery store and filling 
station at Maynooth to come to Dublin on official 
business. 
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Of Canada’s 10,500,000 inhabitants (lower map) 3,000,000 are of French descent (top) 



















WIDE WORLD 
Premier Duplessis vetoes parades 


minion of Canada—that great expanse 
of the Western Hemisphere so little 
known to its neighbors. To millions of 
Americans, Canada is merely vast and 
peaceful. Some don’t even know that 
the Yukon is not part of Alaska, but a 
territory—four times the size of New 
York State—belonging to the Dominion. 

One minority squawk reached Otta- 
wa from the “rough countree” whose 
northern boundaries lose themselves in 
polar mist—where Robert W. Service 
discovered his fabulous Yukon Jake and 
Jack London heard The Call of the 
Wild. It was directed against a prov- 
ince chiefly known for its roaring, salm- 
on-infested rivers and rich timberlands 
British Columbia. 

Last week, without benefit of advance 
publicity, Premier Thomas Dufferin 
Patullo announced at Victoria that the 
westernmost province had arranged 
with the Federal government to take 
charge of the northernmost settlement. 
Through its spokesman, the people of 
Yukon—4,000 now, against the 27,000 
gold-crazed pioneers of ’98—protested 
against this “political rapine.” 

Realists noted that the once gilded 
Yukon is poor: in 1935 it produced a 
mere $1,000,000 worth of gold and sil- 
ver. British Columbia last year mined 
$54,081,000 worth of minerals—more 
than half of it gold and lead. Annexa- 
tion of the Yukon would make it 
Canada’s second largest province, its 
579,706 square miles stretching from 
the State of Washington to the Arctic 
Circle. 


New Gop: Quebec, with 594,539 
square miles and 3,000,000 inhabitants, 
remains the largest, most prosperous 
province. Patriots who say that it is 
Canada boast only a little, like good 
Frenchmen. When Premier Maurice 
Duplessis last week threatened to ar- 
rest a United States citizen—Bernard 
Shane, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers union organizer—for conduct- 
ing a strike in Montreal, and summa- 
rily vetoed May Day celebrations, he 
focused attention on one more aspect 
of Canadian life unfamiliar to maby 
Americans. 
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ACME 
Cardinal Villeneuve cools hotheads 


Tourists know Quebec for its Chauteau 
Frontenac, skiing in the Laurentian 
hills, and hunting in the Big Woods. 
Folks at home also have heard that 
French is spoken, and that in the coun- 
try—notably the far-publicized Gaspe 
corniche—‘you can see real Old World 
villages, peopled by Old World peas- 
ants.” 

Quebec’s population, 72% French, 
(see map), is sentimentally and cul- 
turally tied to the mother country. Ex- 
tremists in Premier Duplessis’ National 
Union party favor secession from Can- 
ada—not from the empire; other extrem- 
ists—Father Groulx’s Patriotic Youth 
party—agitate for a Corporative State. 

The Fascists supported Premier Du- 
plessis last Summer, when he broke 39 
years of unbroken Liberal party rule by 
ousting the graft-ridden government 
of Louis Taschereau. Like all rabid 
nationalists, the Patriotic Youth drink 
heavily from the fount of history for 
their enthusiasm. 

Cartier, a Frenchman, “discovered 
Quebec” in 1535. Seventy-three years 
later another Frenchman, Champlain, 
“settled the colony.” Not until 1759 did 
the British (General Wolfe) defeat the 
French (General Montcalm). But the 
French population remained—and grew. 
Today the birth rate is 25 in 1,000, 
against the Anglo-Saxon 20, and the 
descendants of Champlain’s pioneers 
are steadily spreading west. 


The French—reactionary and 97 per 
cent Catholic—mix poorly with their 
Anglo-Saxon neighbors. Despite the 
efforts of Cardinal Villeneuve to curb 
hotheads, racial antipathy sometimes 
reaches dangerous heat. 

So far the secessionist movement has 
made little headway. But its advocates 
have a new talking point: prospectors 
flying over the wilderness with electro- 
magnetic indicators recently found un- 
Suspected mineral deposits; these the 
French-Canadians would like to exploit 
with the aid of American capital. 

The new veins, experts said, might 
yield $10,000,000,000. An independent 
Quebec, politicians say, might become 
one of the rich nations. 
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FRANCE: Tiny Capitalist’s Death 
Hoists Class War Storm Signal 


Paul Gignoux had a bicycle. To his 
Lyons schoolmates, that meant he was 
rich. And didn’t their parents say that 
all rich men were Fascists—who 
planned to enslave Frenchmen the same 
as that militarized clown in Germany? 

The obsession grew in their minds 
with terrible childish logic. One day 
as Paul came wheeling by, a little girl 
shouted: “There he goes, the Fascist!” 
Fourteen other boys and girls—all less 
than 13 years old—took up the cry and 
gave chase. Hurling stones, they 
felled the 9-year-old capitalist; then 
their small feet pounded into his body 
with French revolutionary zeal. That 
afternoon, Paul died. 

Last week the Rightist press hoisted 
this incident on page one as a storm 
signal: such class feeling might well 
lead to a struggle like that which has 
been disemboweling Spain for nine 
months! Chief cause of their alarm: 
renewed demands by Leon Jouhaux, 
Labor Confederation head, that the 
government undertake a $440,000,000 
public-works program to employ the 
nation’s idle. (Officially, 381,000; prob- 
ably twice that number.) 


To Labor’s insistence, Leon Blum 
had to reiterate an obstinate no. Two 
months ago the Premier borrowed 
$480,000,000 from the nation’s bankers 
on the promise he would use the money 
for defense, not for public works. Last 
week, in retaliation to the government’s 
“indifference,” workers ended a four- 
teen-day sit-down strike in a leading 
airplane factory (Latecoere) and be- 
gan running the plant themselves. 

The unions also continued to sabotage 
work on. the 247-acre International 
Exposition of Arts and Crafts, designed 
as a 42-nation “inventory of the civili- 
zation of today and tomorrow.” The 
government had to postpone its open- 
ing—scheduled for May 1, then for 
May 17—to May 24. 


Ersatz: The only building nearly 
ready is the one flaunting the German 
eagle and Swastika. Last week Gallic 
pride suffered an additional blow from 
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the Reich. The show’s impresarios dis- 
covered that thousands of Nazi work- 
ers, laboring secretly for months, have 
all but completed a 192-acre inter- 
national exposition at Duesseldorf, in 
the Rhineland. 

Economics Dictator Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering conceived it to glorify 
the Reich’s Four Year Self-Sufficiency 
Plan—emphasizing the efficiency of 
synthetic (ersatz) materials—and to 
draw attention from the Paris Fair. 


SPAIN: Foreign Airmen Steal 
The Show From Native Troops 


From the sea, the hills of Bilbao re- 
call those of Southern California; they 
are billowing and bare. For centuries 
sharp-eyed Basque peasants have 
climbed their slopes to watch for fish- 
ing fleets returning with the country’s 
staple food. 

Last week—many of them standing 
on solid-wheeled oxcarts piled with 
household goods—desperate Basques 
again peered northward. If more food 
ships didn’t break through Francisco 
Franco’s naval blockade, Bilbao must 
surely starve. Thus it happened that 
one morning a few score Spanish peas- 
ants witnessed an episode new in his- 
tory—one which military experts the 
world over would have given their med- 
als to see. 

Five miles out, a small freighter (it 
turned out to be laden with iron ore for 
Bilbao’s arms plants) hove to. The 
White destroyer Velasco had run it 
down and now the flagship Espana 
threatened it with 12-inch guns. Sud- 
denly what seemed to the Basques like 
three stormy petrels fell out of the sky. 
They dipped over the so-called (15,000- 
ton) battleship, wheeled, returned to 
the attack. The hill watchers saw pil- 
lars of foam—then a tower of steam 
and water. By the time the roar 
reached their ears, the Espana was 
heeling to port. Forty-five minutes lat- 
er the rusty veteran had sunk, stern 
first. 


ARGUMENT: The first sinking of a 
battleship by aircraft brought prestige 
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Franco’s so-called battleship sank in a so-called battle 
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to the Russian bombers that accom- 


plished it and joy to aviation bugs 


throughout the world. Big-navy parti- 
sans pointed out that the Espana was a 
perfect floating bull’s-eye—1-inch 
armor, outmoded anti-aircraft guns, 
creaky with 24 years of poor care. 


As for the White fleet, it had lost 
prestige but saved money. Franco 
could scarcely afford to keep the out- 
moded Bathtub Battleship steamed up 
to its maximum of 20 knots—a good 5 
knots too slow for modern warfare. In 
contrast, he still possessed the up-to- 
date, 10,000-ton cruisers Baleares and 
Canarias, which by themselves have 
swept the Spanish coasts clear of most 
enemy craft. 


Oak Stump: On land Franco made 


up for his loss at sea. His forces—in- 
cluding 8,000 Germans and Italians— 
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committed “the world’s most monstrous 
feat of criminal ravishment.” 

Four days later a delegation of Amer- 
ican newspaper men with the victorious 
White forces found the Holy City razed 
—-but by fire: they discovered ‘none of 
the usual evidence” of an air bombard- 


ment. 
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RUSSIA: Second Five-Year Plan 
Makes Moscow a Five-Way Port 


Peter the Great, whom his enemies 
called a great big kid, spent weeks at 
his country palace outside Moscow 
staging battles with toy warships that 
fired cannon balls, rammed each other, 
and sank in the imperial lake. Most 
youngsters, who don’t even have sail- 
boats, give vent to similar instincts by 
building castles on sandy beaches and 
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Moscow subway: among the marble pillars proletarians munch hot dogs 


steadily beat back the _ untrained 
Basque militia and closed in on Bilbao. 
Importance of this campaign: to free 
the Whites from the danger of a rear 
attack in their siege of Madrid and to 
seize Bilbao’s vital steelworks. 

As usual, a smokescreen of contra- 
diction obscured the real fighting. G. L. 
Steer in The New York Times reported 
seeing a fleet of Junkers planes demol- 
ish Guernica—historic village far be- 
hind the lines, where the ancient Basque 
Parliament sat. The Nazis even blasted 
the sacred 600-year-old oak stump that 
symbolized Basque independence. Pres- 
ident Antonio Aguirre thereupon pro- 
tested to London that the Germans had 


scooping out channels to trap the ocean 
surf. 

Luckier than most kids, Joseph Stalin 
last week stood on the high Kremlin 
wall and sent five sloops chugging down 
a cut-in-the-mud toward five of the 
seas that lap the Soviet Union’s shores. 
With this act the successor of Peter— 
wh) first introduced Western ways to 
the steppes—celebrated the end of the 
second Five Year Plan of Western In- 
dustrialization. (Failure to improve 
Russia’s. rackety-clackety transport 
system..offset many of the period’s ac- 
complishments. ) 

“The third Five Year Plan begins 
with Moscow as a seaport!” crowed the 
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Kremlin. This brought little consolg-. 
tion to Henry Yagoda, former Secret 
Service head, now jailed as “Trotsky- 
ist”; under his cat-o’-nine tails, thou- 
sands of convicts had spent five long 
years scooping out empire ditches. The 
first, 80 miles long, connects Moscow 
with the Volga; from this point, 
through other canals and other streams, 
Czar Yossif’s five sloops, respectively, 
will reach Archangel (White Sea), 
Leningrad (Baltic), Astrakhan (Cas. 
pian), and mouths of the Don (Black 
and Azov Seas).* 

Czar Yossif also announced another 
gift for his beloved 24,000,000 workers: 
he decreed that June 1 retail prices 
must come down 5 to 12 per cent. But 
what relief this would bring remained 
doubtful. Shoes cost from 150 to 300 
rubles; the average Soviet worker 
earns 231 rubles a month. In American 
terms, therefore, the cheapest pair of 
shoes comes to something like $50. ( An- 
swer: in the Marxist utopia, the human 
herd contentedly pastures in rag-bound 
feet.) 

Stalin has ensnared the proletarians’ 
rubles with tastier bait than shoes. On 
Moscow’s Okhotni Ryad (Hunter's 
Lane) he erected a model “gastronome” 
and stuffed its glass and chromium 
counters with Western delicacies like 
cornfleks ketchoop. To introduce bouillon 
cubes the Dictator flashed them on one 
of Moscow’s few electric signs—with 
a warning that they must not be eat- 
en dry. 

The most successful Stalin food in- 
novation is grapefruit. Russians par- 
ticularly love to slurp the ‘‘bitter 
oranges” during movies and plays. The 
runners-up in popularity are hot dogs 
and ice-cream pies which workers can 
now buy in each of Moscow’s twelve 
palatial subway stations. 

Worst failures: oysters and whisky. 
Russian peasants find whisky a pallid 
drink compared with vodka. And they 
believe that oysters, as they slip down 
the throat, utter a death squeal. 


“ITALY: On First Anniversary of 
Conquest Duce Presents Bill 


Benito Mussolini has never told how 
many lire the Ethiopian War cost. But 
last week the Duce put a dictatorial 
squeeze on Italy’s employers that con- 
vinced them Imperial Glory comes high. 

He decreed that effective this Sunday 
—first anniversary of the founding of 
the Italian Empire—3,000,000 workers 
will receive 10 per cent wage increases. 
With this and a similar edict last 
August, the Duce wiped out a 20 per 
cent rise in the cost of living since the 
start of the war. 

For part of this increase Mussolini 
can blame skyrocketing world com- 
modity prices (see page 28). But most 
of it he must ascribe to Italy’s ¢x 
pensive self-sufficiency campaign t0 
combat League sanctions; this cut 
Rome’s gold reserves—and consequent- 
ly imports—by $200,000,000,. 


*Because to date the Volga-Don canal so far exists 
only on blueprints, sloops 4 and 5 will complete thew 
voyages on trucks. 
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The present obscurity of twelve years 
made Mao shriveled in face and spirit 


at 48. But last week she smiled—her 
prodigal son had come home to 
Fenghua. 


China’s roaring destiny blasted Mao’s 
world in 1926 when her war-lord hus- 
pand, Chiang Kai-shek, gave her eldest 
son to Russia in return for military aid. 
Then Chiang sent Mao back to Che- 
kiang Province; he had found a wife 
better fitting the successor of Sun Yat- 
sen. Marriage to Mei-ling Soong, glit- 
tering, Wellesley-bred sister of Mrs. 
Sun Yat-sen, made him the living spirit 
of modern China’s George Washington. 

But changeable Chiang shed creeds 
no less than wives. In short order he 
forsook communism for nationalism, 
Buddha for the Cross. Not to Russia, 
but to Nazi Berlin, he dispatched Mao’s 
second son. 

Last year Chiang Chin-ko—the Soviet 
son—turned on his father for discard- 
ing both Russia and Mao. The world 
learned about it when Pravda, Com- 
munist party organ, published a letter 
from Chiang Chin-ko to his mother. 

“Don’t you remember, Mother, how 
he dragged you by the hair from the 
second floor? Wasn’t it he?” 

Chin-ko said he prized Red Russia 
above his father’s Nationalist China. 
He planned to remain an industrial 
engineer, supervising 4,000 workers, 
drawing 700 rubles a month, and living 
in an apartment all his own—luxury in 
Russia. 

But last week puzzled correspondents 
discovered that the prodigal had em- 
braced his father in Shanghai and then 
hurried—with his Russian wife and 
Eurasian son—to his mother’s home 200 
miles south. 

By publicly renouncing communism 
to practice industrial engineering at 


Premier Hayashi and family: the voters didn’t love him 





CHINA: Return of Prodigal 
Poses a New Chinese Puzzle 
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Braziv: Last week President Getulio Vargas declared an extraordinary ‘state of war’— 
and an iron-bound censorship. This fostered rumors of a revolt in rich Rio Grande do Sul 
State, whose military controller Vargas had ousted, and reports that Brazilian Fascists (above) 
again planned to ‘flaunt their Sigma sign against the dictatorial President. 





Fenghua (1,000 population), Chin-ko 
added a new quirk to China’s ever- 
changing political puzzle. Had he re- 
turned to industrialize Fenghua for 
Communist Russia, for Nationalist 
China, for both, or just for Chin-ko? 


JAPAN: Voters Say Get Out, But 


Hayashi Thinks He’ll Stay 


Senjuro Hayashi enacted a dull for- 
mality last week. Having donned a 


swallowtail coat, the swallowtail-mus- 
tached Premier walked from his new 
assassin-proof Tokyo home to a near-by 
schoolhouse and painted pagoda-like 
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designs on a crinkly sheet of rice paper. 

To unenlightened Western eyes, the 
fude-brush marks on last week’s Japa- 
nese ballots made so much gibberish. To 
enlightened Oriental eyes, they meant 
little more—in fact, almost half of the 
empire’s 14,618,000 electors abstained 
from the polls. Those who voted regis- 
tered an overwhelming defeat for Pre- 
mier Hayashi’s militaristic Cabinet; but 
they knew all along that their voices 
wouldn’t count. 

The listless election evolved from 
Hayashi’s dissolution of the Diet Mar. 
31—a rebuke to anti-army filibusterers. 
That the Premier prepared to serve the 
new Parliament the same way, Home 
Minister Kakichi Kawarada foreshad- 
owed: 

“The Shuungiin [House of Represent- 
atives] must come to a true apprecia- 
tion of the need for renovating the 
government. Accordingly, the Cabinet 
plans revising election laws.” 

Chief proposed revision: vocational, 
instead of proportional, representation. 
Farmers, factory workers, business- 
men, seamen—each craft and profes- 
sion would elect its own representa- 
tives. This would break up the main 
parties (Minseito and Seiyukai and the 
fast-growing Shakai Taishuto (Social 
Mass); it would destroy their antimili- 
tarist Parliamentary alliance, an ever- 
present constitutional threat to the 
Cabinet. 


® Last week in Manchukuo, the milita- 
rists took the first step toward fascism, 
While soldiers dealt with the bloodiest 
uprising since the puppet State’s crea- 
tion, the government slapped down a 
totalitarian law to license all the 
major industries. Meanwhile in ad- 


jacent Korea—Tokyo’s first continental 


colony, wrested from China in 1910— 
soldiers rounded up scores of Com- 


munists “for inciting factory workers 
to join unions.” 
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LABOR: Federation Unions Swallow Lewis Tonic 
And Set Out to Recapture Their Waning Prestige 


Charles Rada called James Manley a 
liar last week. But they got along all 
right together, pacing the sidewalk at 
306 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee. 
Their signs did the name calling: 

Rada: UNFAIR TO ORGANIZED LABOR 

Manley: THIS PLACE IS FAIR TO OR- 
GANIZED LABOR 

Picket Rada represented the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization; 
Manley marched for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. A kitchen squabble 
had thrown the national labor rivals in- 
to conflict 50 feet from the busiest cor- 
ner of Milwaukee’s downtown theatre, 
hotel, and shopping district. 

Six months ago Valentine’s restau- 
rant agreed to dicker with a federation 
union of cooks and waiters. Later a 
discharged cook: joined the competing 
C.I.0. union. Last week pickets from 
both camps appeared before Valentine’s 
shuttered windows and fought it out 
with placards. 


AWAKENING: Counterparts of Mil- 
waukee’s local fuss spotted the labor 
scene. In Texas oilfields, Southern tex- 
tile mills, and Northwestern sawmills, in- 
terunion battles demonstrated that C.I.O. 
competition may be the best thing that 
ever happened to the A.F. of L. 

When John L. Lewis created the 
C.I.0. nineteen months ago, the federa- 
tion’s do-nothing somnolence gave him 
his chief talking point: the A.F. of L.’s 
well-paid, aging officers spent more 
time bickering among themselves than 
in recruiting new unionists. 





Packard workers’ pink slips pleased Packard’s boss 


In consequence, unorganized workers 
—whom the federation left to fend for 
themselves—responded quickly to the 
vigorous Lewis. C.I.O. membership and 
revenues spurted. The federation’s na- 
tional treasury had to borrow $50,000 
from local unions’ trust funds last year, 
and labor chroniclers predicted the A.F. 
of L.’s passing as a powerful body. 

Last week the federation had yet to 
prove that it could withstand the C.I.O. 
advances, but the new and significant 
fact was that it had awakened—that it 
had substituted action for railing at 
Lewis and his followers. 


Broom: President William Green 
and his executive council have set out 
first to clean their house of C.I.O. ad- 
herents. Rather than expel national 
unions affiliated with the C.I.O., the fed- 
eration’s officers have begun at the bot- 
tom—instructing State and local units 
to eject Lewis’ friends. 

Sometimes this means expulsion of 
entire local councils. Thus last week 
the federation canceled the charter of 
the Alameda County, Calif., council, 
dominated by C.I.O. unions in Oakland 
and San Francisco. State federations in 
Alabama and Maryland have thrown 
out officers friendly to the C.I.O. 

Often these localized purges require 
methods as arbitrary and high-handed 
as any charged against the C.I.O. by 
Green and his lieutenants. In Wash- 
ington, a questioner asked Green how 
he justified the Georgia secession in the 
light of his oft-expressed devotion to 
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“democratic procedure.” His reply re. 
flected a hard-headed, realistic view. 
point new to him: “The council is not 
foolish enough to permit somebody who 
is working for the other side to domi- 
nate a State federation.” 


TesT: Mar. 31, the federation report. 
ed a paid-up membership of 3,731,460 
—an increase of 1,604,664 since Aug. 
31, 1933. This total, however, included 
the ten C.I.O. unions suspended last 
Fall. Excluding the C.I.O. members 
the federation claimed an increase of 
308,967 since Sept. 1, 1936. 

Despite .this,- the results have no- 
where near matched the C.I.O.’s gains 
in steel, textile, automobile, electrical, 
aluminum, and other -mass-production 
industries. The real test of the federa- 
tion’s new tactics must await a May.18 
conference of loyal deaders in Cincin- 
nati. 

If the various unions—often at odds 
among themselves in the past—can get 
‘together and coordinate a national pro- 
gram as well financed and directed as 
the Lewis campaign, the federation may 
give the C.I.O. formidable opposition. 
If the unions fall to quibbling over each 
other’s jurisdictions and privileges, the 
chances are that the A.F. of L. will sub- 
side finally into second place. 


PACKARD: C€.1.0. Workers Stand Up 
And Vote Bargaining Rights for Union 


Wearing black caps.and greasy over- 
alls; the men shuffled forward in long 
queues. At rough pine tables, each in 
turn gave his name and showed a 
badge, received a pink ballot slip, then 
entered a curtained booth to decide: 

Do you wish to be. represented by 
Local 190, International Union, United 
Automobile Workers of America, as 
the sole representative for collective 
bargaining ? 

Of 14,800 eligible voters, 11,588 said 
yes; 2,655 said no; 497 didn’t vote; 60 
ballots didn’t count; and the union, 
under the National Labor Relations 
Act, won sole bargaining rights for 
them all. Thus the Packard Motor 
Car Co. and its employes settled their 
cardinal difference in Detroit last week. 


INDICATOR: Packard has long been 2 
favorite shop among auto workers. 
More than half of its men have been 
on the pay roll five years or more. They 
earn good wages (the company says 
they average 91 cents an hour). They 
have steadier employment than they 
could find in most other plants. They 
get a week’s vacation with pay every 
year. 

Nevertheless, the ‘idea of an inde 
pendent union appealed to them, and 
on Apr. 16 the U.A.W. served 22 de 
mands on Alvan Macauley, Packard 
President. First of all, U.A.W. asked 
for exclusive bargaining rights, claim- 
ing 80 per cent of the company’s work 
ers. Macauley doubted that the union 
even had a majority, but he agreed 
let the National Labor Relations Board 
conduct a test election in his plant— 
and to abide by the out . 

Frank H. Bowen, Detroit director of 
NLRB, ordered ballots printed on pape 
whose color would remain a secret ul 
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ALABAMA DIGGERS 


Wagon miner 


Whim 


CoaL: While 20,000 Alabama coal diggers waged a 
strike for a 50-cent daily wage increase, the State’s ‘wagon 
miners’ last week grubbed along in their rented holes. 

Some haul out their coal with medieval, hand-operated 
winches called whims; some push loaded cars. Many of 
the 450-odd wagon mines support only one man; the big- 
gest, no more than six. Each wagon miner brings 1 or 2 
tons of coal to the pit head each day—average price, $2 
per ton for top grade. Out of this must come 25 cents per 
ton royalty for the landowner, usually a coal corporation. 

Many of the diggers belong to the union and they con- 
tinued work with the U.M.W.’s permission. Their output 
was too small to cripple the walkout. 
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NEWSPHOTOS FROM J. FP. RICE 
Miner’s shack 
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til voting time—he wanted no stuffing. 
From the United States Reemployment 
Service he hired 65 tellers and checkers 
at $15 per head. 

Voting began at 8 A.M. and contin- 
ued through the day and night, as one 
shift after another came in. At 1 A.M., 
the first NLRB election in a major 
automobile plant was over. 
~ “We are pleased,” said Macauley, 
“that the matter has been determined 
peacefully ...” 

Wyndham Mortimer, first vice presi- 
dent of U.A.W.: “It is . . . indicative of 
what eventually will take place in every 
automobile plant in the United States.” 


HOLLYWOOD: Actors Have Some Fun 
And Debate Their ‘Moral Obligation’ 


Not for glory, not for dollars, the 
stars marched through Los Angeles’ 
streets last Labor Day. Jimmy Cagney, 
Pat O’Brien, Chester Morris, and Ed- 
ward Arnold—delegates from the Screen 
Actors Guild—paraded with run-of-the- 
mill carpenters, plumbers, and machin- 
ists. 

This week the guild’s 6,500 members 
—they include most of Hollywood’s ma- 
jor actors and actresses—had a chance 
to show organized labor whether they 
really meant business. The Federated 
Motion Picture Crafts, central organi- 
zation of most of the industry’s 23 craft 
unions, had called a strike of 2,500 sce- 
nic artists, make-up specialists, and 
painters to force recognition by the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
Association. 

Pickets lined up at the ten biggest 
studios—including Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er, Paramount, R.K.O., and Warner 
Brothers. Then came the stars. Gary 
Cooper, Marion Davies, Clark Gable, 


Herbert Marshall, and Paul Muni—all 


members of the guild’s advisory board 
—passed through joshing lines and went 
to work as usual; contracts bound them, 
their fellows, and enough Make-up men 
to keep studio production going on 
schedule. 

Before breakfast the hungry and un- 
shaven Gable drove up to M-G-M’s gate, 
and gazed gravely at the pickets. 

“Are you a strikebreaker?” 

“No. I’m just here to see the fun. Of 
course I’ll work if the company does.” 

The company worked. 

Sunday morning seven more crafts 
struck. The producers, threatening to 
shut down rather than capitulate, 
thought they still could maintain studio 
schedules. That night 3,000 guildsmen 
—the only single group able to tie up 
the whole industry—gathered in Holly- 
wood’s Legion Stadium. 

President Robert Montgomery put 
the key question: did contracts permit 
them to strike if they wanted to? One 
speaker voiced the majority sentiment: 
“Our moral obligation is to observe the 
picket lines—our legal obligation is to 
go to work.” 

They couldn’t make up their minds 
and finally instructed their directors— 
including Joan Crawford, Boris Kar- 
loff, Franchot Tone, and Spencer Tracy 
—to confer with producers and report 
this week. 
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Pat McCarran: ‘I am opposed .. .’ 
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John N. Garner: he did not deny... 





WIDE WORLD 
Tom Corcoran: one of the young men 
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CONGRESS: Hot Fire Cleams 
Behind Smoke on Capitol Hill 


John Nance Garner visited Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt at the White House 
late in March. The Vice President said 
the President had to get sit-downers 
out of occupied factories; the President 
said he couldn’t do it without blood- 
shed. 

Garner’s voice roughened: John L, 
Lewis could do it; that made Lewis a 
bigger man than Mr. Roosevelt. 

President and Vice President shouted 
at each other awhile, then Garner went 
away. Soon his intimates in Congress 
heard the story—and believed it. Some 
of them had been wanting to shout a 
few things. 

Last week the signs and sounds of 
Congressional discontent burst beyond 
Capitol Hill’s cloakrooms. But the 
most outspoken rebels against the 
President’s proposals for Supreme 
Court, budgetary, and agricultural re- 
form said little or nothing about the 
causes behind the week’s pyrotechnics. 


CuiLL: Early in Mr. Roosevelt’s first 
administration, Congress became used 
to receiving tailor-made White House 
bills, debating them briefly, and passing 
them speedily. Then the extreme 
weight of depression lifted. Jealous of 
their prerogatives, Congressmen began 
to mutter that the need for rubber- 
stamp procedure had passed. 

Last Spring the President bowed 
slightly to this feeling. When he pro- 
posed his corporate-surplus. tax, he 
transmitted the idea to Congress and 
left the drafting of a bill to a House 
subcommittee. Again last January he 
sent along a framework for govern- 
ment reorganization, to be whipped 
into bill form by dubious Congressmen. 

But everybody on Capitol Hill knew 
the President had turned elsewhere for 
counsel on both proposals. Three non- 
political experts on public administra- 
tion worked out the reorganization 
plan; the surplus-tax idea came from 
Herman Oliphant, General Counsel to 
the Treasury. Regardless of the Presi- 
dent’s gestures, the role of his Con- 
gressional leaders remained one of 
obedient acceptance. 

Feb. 5 Mr. Roosevelt summoned them 
to the White House—and astonished 
them with the news that he wanted 
six new members of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Furthermore, he 
had ready a bill for them to press 
through Congress. 

The word spread that the ideas for 
that bill had come, not alone from the 
President, but from a group of pleasant 
and capable young men who don’t think 
much of Congressmen as a breed—and 
who manage to let the Congressmen 
know it. 

Soon more news drifted through the 
cloakrooms. The same White House 
cronies—a coterie including Tom Cor- 
coran, RFC counsel; Benjamin V. Cohen, 
attorney for the President’s power- 
policy committee; and Robert H. Jack- 
son, Assistant Attorney General—were 
drafting legislation to control wages 
and hours. 

None of this sat well with Senators 
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and Representatives who consider 
themselves the mainstays of the Demo- 
cratic South—and therefore of the 
Democratic party. Nor did Mr. Roose- 
yelt’s manner soothe Democrats who 
protested that the violent division over 
his court plan might wreck their party. 


The President chilled any hint of re- 
treat. When hitherto trusted Demo- 
crats suggested compromise, he con- 
veyed the impression that they were 
betraying him behind their show of 
loyalty. That sort of thing disturbed 
most Democrats, whether they es- 
poused or opposed the court plan. 

Another subject for backroom grum- 
bles frightened Dixie Democrats: they 
heard that men unquestionably close 
to Mr. Roosevelt would like to see the 
party drop its Southern, conservative 
leadership once and for all. When a 
Roosevelt campaign aide, Stanley High, 
wrote such a tale for The Saturday 
Evening Post last February, the Presi- 
dent indirectly repudiated it by re- 
pudiating its author. 


Last week there was no showing, 
beyond the President’s known desire to 
liberalize the party, that he heard or 
heeded the talk among his young 
friends, but the fact that the friends 
were talking bruised already ragged 
Congressional sensibilities. 


For newspaper men’s benefit, Garner 
had laughed off the High account. Last 
week reliable correspondents recorded, 
and the Vice President did-not deny, 
that he was deep in strategy to loosen 
Mr. Roosevelt’s grip on Congress. 
Courtroom plaints had reached a cre- 
scendo too loud for secrecy: the fact 
that Democratic leaders growled among 
themselves, while the President hied off 
for Caribbean sun and fish, became pub- 
lic property. 

Sunday, The New York Times noted 
the phenomenon, reported ‘“‘a first-class 
revolt in New Deal Washington,” and 
concluded: “Possibly by the time the 
President returns tempers will have 
cooled, compromises will be in -sight, 
and the administration leaders will have 
come to a better feeling: But as of 
today, this report stands.” 


Swine: Difficulties in the way of the 
court plan had inspired a rumor that 
actual voting might go over until the 
next session of Congress. Last week 
Henry F. Ashurst, chairman and chief 
administration spokesman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee; lent a shadow of 
Substance to this still remote - possi- 
bility: “An outraged public opinion will 
demand that this legislation be passed 
at the next session, if not at this one.” 


Ever confident-in public, Ashurst had 
predicted a 10-8 committee vote for the 
bill. Four days later, three Democratic 
defections indicated a 10-8 vote— 
against the bill. Of the three, Carl 
Hatch of New Mexico had been listed 
for the President; Pat McCarran of 
Nevada and Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming had swung to the opposition 
during the committee’s public hearings. 


Two suggested compromises: Mc- 
Carran would increase the court’s per- 
manent membership from nine to 
eleven; Hatch would limit Mr. Roose- 
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NEWSPHOTOS 

Sturrep: Senator Bob Reynolds of North Carolina wears vivid clothes and tells good 

stories. Senate page boys especially admire his skill with boxing gloves and ability to call 

each stripling’s first name; last month they elected him Most Popular Senator. So Senator 

Bob invited his mother, Mrs. N. A. Reynolds; James Roosevelt (lower right); and the pages 

to a banquet last week. Afterward, the boys parodied a Communist salute to their host, 
notoriously fond of Red baiting. ’ 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 


New Jersey: Last week welfare authorities promised to investigate New Jersey’s impoverished ‘Jackson whites’—offspring of Indian, Dutch, 


Negro, Hessian, and English inbreeding since Revolutionary days. 


to solace British soldiers.) 


(Legendary origin: ‘A man named Jackson’ imported 3,500 prostitutes 


The clan lives in shacks scattered through the Ramapo hills. ‘I ain’t colored, said the crone (left); from the log cabin, Manhattan’s Radio 
City is visible; the child has gray skin, brown hair, and blue eyes. 





velt to one new appointment each year 
instead of six at once. 

“The Supreme Court,” said McCar- 
ran, “should not be... subject to the 
will of either of the other two branches 
of government ...I am opposed and 
will continue to oppose the President’s 
bill.” 

The President’s foes claimed two 
other Democratic proselytes: Senators 
Lonergan and Maloney of Connecticut. 
But realists considered the pressure 
brought to bear by the administration, 
the weight of Mr. Roosevelt’s popular 
appeal, and the innumerable exigencies 
of backstairs politics. The one sound 
conclusion: none could know the out- 
come until the votes are cast. 


‘HYSTERIA’: When he headed South 
last week, Mr. Roosevelt left an an- 
guished pack of House and Senate lead- 
ers, convinced that he was and was not 
for this or that budget-cutting device. 

As soon as the President’s revised 
$7,781,000,000 budget reached Congress 
last fortnight, Senator James F. Byrnes 
of South Carolina proposed to cut de- 
partmental appropriations 10 per cent 
—and understood that Mr. Roosevelt 
had accepted the principle. In this, and 
in his move to save a third of the Pres- 
ident’s $1,500,000,000 relief estimate, 
Byrnes had the support of Vice Presi- 
dent Garner; both were determined that 
Congress and not the President should 
gauge budget reductions. 


Then Representative Clarence Can- 
non of Missouri relayed an alternate 
suggestion from the Bureau of the 
Budget: Congress should empower the 
President to make any cut—or none— 
up to 15 per cent. Speaker William B. 
Bankhead said the President backed 
Cannon; the Senate’s Democratic floor 
leader, Joseph T. Robinson, denounced 
the idea and sided with Byrnes. Con- 
gress presented all the evidences of a 
deep division within party ranks. 

Speaker Bankhead stilled the storm a 
little—he implied he’d been mistaken 
about Mr. Roosevelt’s preferences. Nev- 


ertheless the sore spots remained. The 
Senate cut a $1,660,000 deficiency bill 
25 per cent; Representative Woodrum 
denounced the upper chamber’s “econo- 
my hysteria,’ and the House restored 
the eliminated funds. (The FTC, ICC, 
and other independent agencies had 
spent the money in advance, anyhow.) 

The same angry distrust of arbitrary 
reductions steeled the House against a 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 


Appointed Harry H. Woodring Secretary of 
War; Woodring had served as Acting Sec- 
retary since the death of George H. Dern 
last year. 

Signed the $516,215,808 Naval Appropriations 
Bill. 

Signed the Guffey-Vinson Coal Bill, intended 
to stabilize the bituminous-coal industry 
through minimum and maximum price fix- 
ing; appointed a seven-member commis- 


sion to administer it. 
Under authority of Railway Labor Aét, 


named board to mediate threatened strike 
of 25,000 terminal employes on eleven 
Eastern railroads. 

SENATE: 

Confirmed appointments of Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle Jr., Philadelphia, as Ambassador 
to Poland; Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as Minister to Norway; 


Robert Granville Caldwell, Texas, as Min- 
ister to Bolivia. 
HOUSE: 
Passed and sent to Senate Doughton Bill re- 
pealing the “sucker list’’ provision of the 
1934 Revenue Act which required publica- 


tion of corporation salaries over $15,000. 
Passed the $83,146,943 Second Deficiency Ap- 
propriations Bill; sent it to Senate. 
DEPARTMENTS: 
Department of Commerce reported March 
exports and imports mounted to $256,390,- 


000 and $306,699,000 respectively, an un- 

favorable trade balance of $50,309,000 as 

compared with $3,588,000 for March, 1936. 
AGENCIES: 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, reported 739 agents busy 
with 7,917 cases as of Apr. 1, while 6,722 
other cases waited on file. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 29) 


PIED 5 Ss bain 6a ce Cid Shean $64,756,816.28 
MOR ASOTOS: 25:< 00 ico nenicsstcser $125,051,703.14 
PR ROE snc ci cncivetuentetweds $1,705, 146,815.95 
Deficit, fiscal year..........0. $2,146,702,968.56 
PU Ne BSS OE ee eS eS $34,939,097,625.18 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in the magazine. 





Republican effort to cut the War De. 
partment’s annual appropriation by 10 
per cent. The $416,413,382 bill slid 
through without change; a $25,037,598 
increase over the current year’s total 
would raise enlisted personnel from 
159,000 to 165,000, provide 5,000 more 
National Guardsmen, and pay for 513 
new airplanes. 

Senate committees accorded the ad- 
ministration less tender treatment. De- 
spite Mr. Roosevelt’s expressed opposi- 
tion to a census of unemployed, the 
Committee on Commerce called public 
hearings on such a proposal. The Agri- 
culture Committee refused to swallow 
Secretary Henry Wallace’s plans for 
reviving AAA farm-marketing agree- 
ments and set about drafting its own 
program. 

Members grumbled anonymously that 
they were “tired of being rubber 
stamps.” The Democratic chairman, 
Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina, al- 
lowed himself to be quoted: “This is an 
attempt by the committee to attend to 
its own business.” 


@ 
SECURITY: Blunder 


Nomination Back to. Roosevelt 


Bounces 


When President Roosevelt nominated 
Murray W. Latimer for the Social Se- 
curity Board last February, nobody 
could deny three facts: Latimer’s serv- 
ice with the Railway Retirement Board 
ranked him as a leading authority oD 
pension plans; the Social Security Act 
specified that no more than two of the 
SSB’s three members might belong to 
the same political party; Latimer’s ap- 
pointment would fill the board with 
Democrats. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt tacitly ac- 
knowledged a White House blunder. 
Senate opposition induced him to with- 
draw the nomination and look about for 
a Republican to succeed the board’s ex- 
chairman, John G. Winant of New 
Hampshire. 
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NEUTRALITY: New Peace Act 


Precipitates Senatorial War 


May Day dawned over the Gulf of 
Mexico; wind tore white spume off the 
waves and drove clouds scudding across 
a dark sky. All along the Texan coast 
from Port Arthur to Corpus Christi, red 
and black flags blazoned a signal fa- 
miliar to yachtsmen: storm warning. 

The gale damaged two navy sea- 
planes anchored off Galveston; mechan- 
ics sweated furiously to mend struts 
and fabric. Officers and men knew that 
before midnight, by air or sea, the navy 
must rush a diplomatic pouch to the 
President, vacationing aboard the yacht 
Potomac. 

Late in the afternoon, the storm still 
howled; so Secret Service men drove 
with the pouch to Port Arkansas. There 
a boat picked up the mail and ferried it 
to the President—so that he could sign 
a neutrality act which, in the event of 
war abroad, might isolate the United 
States as never before. 


Provisions: Neutrality legislation ex- 
piring at midnight May 1 forbade loans 
of money and the sale of arms and am- 
munition to belligerent nations, or to 
factions in civil war. The new bill re- 
enacted these provisions and gave the 
President important new powers to 
regulate trade with warring countries. 

Henceforth, ‘‘to promote the security 
or preserve the peace of the United 
States,” the President may impose a 
“cash and carry” policy upon sales of 
any commodity to belligerents, and he 
may forbid American vessels to ship 
goods to warring nations. (Thus bel- 
ligerents who wish to buy steel, copper, 
food, or clothing must ship this mate- 
rial in foreign bottoms and pay cash 
before loading.) Further, the President 
may close American ports to belligerent 
vessels seeking supply bases. 

In the event of war, the President 
must forbid Americans to travel in bel- 
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ligerent ships, and he must prohibit 
arming of American vessels trading 
with belligerent countries. Also, he 
must proscribe solicitation or receipt of 
funds in behalf of belligerent govern- 
ments or factions. 

Organizations which ship food, mon- 
ey, and clothing to the Spanish loyalists 
must therefore halt their activities—at 
least for the time being. But if such 
groups can show that contributions do 
not go to the Madrid government and 
that the supplies are necessary ‘to re- 
lieve human _ suffering’’—then their 
“solicitations and collections ... shall 
be subject to the approval of the Presi- 
Gents. 


Sworp: Congressional debate last 
week developed two viewpoints: (1) a 
strict, mandatory bill would insure 
thorough isolation from foreign wars; 
(2) broad discretionary powers of the 
sort Mr. Roosevelt wanted would let the 
President impose embargoes suited to 
shifting and troublesome conditions. 
The discretionary “cash and carry” plan 
angered Senator Bennett Champ Clark 
of Missouri: its inclusion was “infinitely 
more dangerous than to have no neu- 
trality act of any kind.” 


“It would enable [the President] to 
declare war, practically,” said Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California, “or it 
gives him ... the sword in case of 
war.” 

To most foreign-news analysts, “in 
case of war’ means conflict between 
Germany and Italy on the one side, 
Great Britain and France on the other. 
The two democracies could use their 
gold and their shipping to buy and 
carry American goods. But the two 
dictatorships, with inferior power at 
sea and less available cash, might find 
themselves cut off from needed Ameri- 
can supplies. 


In this, the bill’s supporters found an 
argument; the threat itself might serve 
to postpone war. 
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JEW: Prize-Winning Researcher 
Struck by a Semitic Boomerang 


In 1930 Dr. Karl Landsteiner, Vien- 
na-born researcher for the: Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research in New 
York, won the Nobel Prize for medi- 
cine. His discovery of tue four blood 
groups in human beings had put blood 
transfusions on a scientific basis and 
had antiquated a French proverb: 
“Maternity is a matter of fact but pa- 
ternity a matter of opinion.” 

But the man who supplied a test of 
parentage kept mum about his own. 
As a young man in Vienna—then as 
now a capital of anti-Semitism—he 
switched from his parents’ Judaism to 
Catholicism. He got along in his pro- 
fession, and not even his son—now 19— 
knew Landsteiner was a racial Jew. 

Last Winter John Simons, editor- 
publisher of Who’s Who in American 
Jewry, sent the ascetic-looking, 69- 
year-old researcher a questionnaire. He 
wanted to publish an up-to-date, en- 
larged edition of the directory of Jew- 
ish great. As an eminent scientist, 
Landsteiner qualified to have his biog- 
raphy and photograph included. 

Landsteiner ignored the question- 
naire. When Simons persisted, the 
doctor’s attorneys swung into action. 
In New York Supreme Court they filed 
an injunction suit to keep his name 
out of the volume. By publication of 
his ancestry, they said, Dr. Landstein- 
er “will be greatly distressed and hu- 
miliated and will be exposed to ridicule 
and contempt and will be otherwise 
greatly injured - in the sum of 
$100,000.” Landsteiner elaborated: “If 
my son were to see the book ... it 
would be a shock to him .. . There is 
no saying how many newspapers might 
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TraFFic: Motorists can now see over highway hilltops. Last week Ralph Cooley, former Minnesota State highway engineer, announced 
successful tests of his Trafficscope, a device which creates a mechanical mirage and lifts hidden cars into drivers’ vision. If the invention 
were generally adopted, it would postpone sudden death for many optimistic speeders and save huge sums in highway construction—engineers 


could avoid much costly grading. 
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refer to me as a Jew when, as a mat- 
ter-of fact, I am a Catholic.” 


Simons explained his policy: the 
Who’s Who worked on a racial rather 
than a religious basis; biographies of 
those who had left the “Jewish com- 
munity” would specify their religion; 
among the Semites listed would be half 
a dozen Protestant ministers, a Catho- 
lic priest, and a Buddhist monk. 


Landsteiner’s strategy had one flaw. 
New York’s tabloid reporters smelled 
the story and gleefully dished it up to 
Manhattan’s 2,000,000 Jews. Jewish 
editors bewailed the revelation of an- 
other “renegade.” When he saw that 
his attempt to stay out of the $10-a- 
copy Who’s Who had splurged his par- 
entage all over the 2-cent tabloids, the 
Nobel Prize winner tired of the whole 
affair. Last week he withdrew his suit. 


* 
LEGAL BRIEFS 


Fitep: By Susan Lawrence Davis of 
Washington, a plagiarism suit in New 
York Federal District Court against 
the Macmillan Company, publishers of 
“Gone With the Wind.” She charged 
that Margaret Mitchell, the _ best 
seller’s* tiny, red-headed author, “un- 
fairly used and appropriated material 
and substantial parts” of her work, 
“Authentic History of the Ku Klux 
Klan, 1865-1877.” In Atlanta, John R. 
Marsh, Miss Mitchell’s husband, spoke 
for the novelist: “My wife has never 
seen, heard of, or read the book.” 

INSTITUTED: By Wilfred O. Myll, 
former treasurer of Macomb County, 
Mich., a suit to recover $2,994 from 
the county. In 1933 Myll was found to 
be playing the stock market with $36,- 
400 of county funds. The money was 
recovered, and Myll was forced to re- 
sign. After enrolling in a divinity 
school, he twice escaped criminal pros- 
ecution on legal technicalities. In his 
suit he now demands $921 in back sal- 
ary and interest—plus his $2,073 stock- 
market profits. 

ASKED: By Floyd Gibbons, one-eyed 
news commentator and reporter, dis- 
missal of a $250,000 damage suit in 
New York Supreme Court brought by 
Charles Locke, radio-script writer. In 
a broadcast from a Cincinnati station 
last January, Gibbons allegedly dis- 
torted Locke’s manuscript describing 
the Ohio River flood. The fast-talking 
“headline hunter” told his audience he 
was reading by the light of a railroad 
lantern; actually he was in a well- 
lighted radio studio. He carried on a 
conversation with a “diver who was 5 
miles away under 20 feet of water’; in 
truth, the man stood beside him and 
spoke through a lard can. Locke 
thought the broadcast had ruined his 
reputation for accuracy. Gibbons’ 
counsel said Locke had proved no 
damages: “There was nothing .. . far- 
fetched. The radio audience believed it 
and still believes.” 


*By last week, Macmillan had printed 1,530,000 
copies. 
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BrrtTHDAY: Henry Morgenthau, for- 
mer Ambassador to Turkey and father 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, 81, 
Apr. 26. President Roosevelt congrat- 
ulated him on being “once more one 
year younger.” 


. . - William Randolph Hearst, pub- 
lisher, 74, Apr. 29. He celebrated with 
a “circus party” at Santa Monica, 
Calif. 


...-Emperor Hirohito of Japan, 36, 
Apr. 29. 


... Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, 
only surviving son of Queen Victoria, 
87, May 1. 


---Owen J. Roberts, youngest Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, 62, May 2. 


.-- Homer S. Cummings, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, 67, Apr. 30. 

MARRIED: Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
57, Field Marshal of the Philippine Army 





INTERNATIONAL 
Marion Snowden Rospigliosi Reed Dresser 
and her husband, Bradley Sherman Dresser 


and former United States Army Chief 
of Staff, and Jean Faircloth, 38, of 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., in the Municipal 
Chapel, New York. 


..-»Marion Snowden (ex-Princess Gi- 
rolamo Rospigliosi) Reed, 25, heiress to 
part of the Snowden oil fortune, and 
Bradley Sherman Dresser, stepgrandson 
of the late Henry Huttleston Rogers, a 
Standard Oil Co. founder. The bride 
was married to Dresser (her third hus- 
band in six years) by the same Reno 
judge who fifteen minutes earlier 
granted her a divorce from Louis Reed 
Jr. 


--. Pauline V. Rogers, widow of Col. 
Henry Huddleston Rogers, and Walter 
Hoving, president of Lord & Taylor, 
New York Department store, in New 
York City. The couple sailed for Ber- 
muda on the same ship as the Dressers. 
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... Philip Merivale, actor, and Gladys 
Cooper, English actress, last week di- 
vorced by Sir Neville Pearson, in Chi- 
cago, Ill., where the couple is co-star- 
ring in “Close Quarters.” 

Divorce Soucut: By the former 
Edna Dunham, from Philip Plant, play- 
boy-grandson of the late Henry A. 
Plant, railroad builder and financier, in 
Bridgeport, Conn. Charging the for- 
mer husband of Constance Bennett, 
film actress, with “intolerable cruelty 
and habitual intemperance,” Mrs. Plant 
protested that he had given up all his 
blue-blood friends to carouse with fire- 
men and fishermen in a firehouse near 
their Oswegatchie (Conn.) farm. 

DivorceD: Richard F. Hennessy, son 
of Capt. Richard Hennessy of Paris, 
head of the cognac firm that bears his 
name, by Esther Leslie Hennessy, on 
charges of cruelty, in Reno, Nev. Four 
years ago, Hennessy was so anxious 
to reach New York for his wedding 
that he talked the captain of the Mau- 
retania into completing the crossing a 
half day ahead of schedule. 


..+-Michael (Jack) Cudahy of the 
Chicago meat-packing family, by Mary 
Jacklyn Roth Cudahy, dancer, because, 
among other things, he swore at her in 
public, in Los Angeles, Calif. 

ARRIVED: Felix M. Warburg, New 
York banker, in New York, from 
London and Geneva. He found “an aw- 
ful lot of powder in Europe ... but the 
people are afraid of war...” 

Diep: William Gillette, 81, actor and 
playwright, of pulmonary hemorrhage 
following illness from a cold contracted 
last Fall, in Hartford Hospital, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Gillette, who made his 
stage debut in 1875 with the help of a 
Hartford neighbor—Mark Twain, found 
his most famous role in the 1899 dra- 
matization of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
stories about the lean, scientist-detec- 
tive, Sherlock Holmes. 


. .. Norman Hapgood, 69, liberal, econ- 
omist, editor of The Christian Reg- 
ister, former editor of Harper’s Week- 
ly, Collier’s, and Hearst’s International, 
and, during Woodrow Wilson’s second 
administration, Minister to Denmark, 
after an operation, at New York Hos- 
pital, New York City. 


-+.Captain the Hon. Frederick Ed- 
ward Guest, 61, M. P., former British 
Secretary of State for Air, cousin of 
Winston Churchill, and father of Win- 
ston and Raymond Guest, polo players, 
of pleurisy, at Sunbury-on-Thames, 
England. 


---The Dowager Duchess of fRox- 
burghe, 58, the former May Goelet, 
American real-estate heiress and one 
of Dowager Queen Mary’s closest 
friends, in London. 


.-+Mary Constance, Countess of We 
myss and March, 74, one of “The Three 
Graces” in John Singer Sargent’s paint- 
ing, after a long illness, in a nursiNg 
home in Cheltenham, England. 
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TENNIS: Four Australian Aces 
Make Trick Bid for Davis Cup 


In most sports, tried and true meth- 
ods produce the best results. But 
Australia’s tennis team, favored to win 
the Davis Cup for the first time since 
1919, violates practically every net 
fundamental. 

Pictures on this page show that none 
of Australia’s Four Aces plays ortho- 
dox tennis. Each has his peculiarities 
—so confusing that radio commentators 
lie awake nights pondering the proper 
descriptives. When a left-handed play- 
er swings his right arm at a ball on his 
right side, has he actually hit a fore- 
hand or a backhand? 

Experiment appeals to the youthful 
Down Unders. They average 23—Jack 
Crawford, the whisky-sponge “old man” 
of the team, 29; Adrian Quist, 23; 
Vivian McGrath (pronounced McGraw) 
21: Jack Bromwich, new sensation, 18. 
In Mexico City last week end, they 
mauled Mexico five matches to none— 
though McGrath played with an ab- 
scessed right hand and Bromwich sat 
on the side lines. 

The evenly balanced Australians 
clearly rate as the world’s top amateur 
team. With Fred Perry a pro, Eng- 
land can’t expect Bunny Austin to re- 
tain the Davis cup single-handed; Ger- 
many’s only ace is Baron Gottfried von 
Cramm. The United States, too, can 
count on only one star—Donald Budge, 
who last week end in California led his 
country to a 5-0 victory over Japan. 

The biggest tennis event of the year 
on this side of the Atlantic will be, not 
the national championships, but the 
Australia-United States tie at Forest 
Hills, Long Island, May 29-31. Inter- 
national experts strongly favor the 
Australians, whose only evident stroke 
weaknesses are soft serves. 
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Jack Bromwich, ambidextrous Australian, plays 
shots on his port side like a left-hander .. . 





but when balls come to his right side, he grabs 
the racket with both hands and scores placements 
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Quist occasionally hits McGrath always socks Crawford prefers an Bromwich’s weakness: 
a two-fisted forehand two-fisted backhands old-fashioned racket a right-handed serve 
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SCREEN: Divide Dual 
Role in Mark Twain Classic 


Twins 


Newspaper headlines have inspired 
many a Warner Brothers production— 
with the obvious disadvantage that by 
the time the film was finished, the news 
inspiration was as old as last year’s hat. 

In the case of The Prince and the 
Pauper, with its lengthy coronation se- 
quence, the studio’s timing is consid- 
erably improved. 


The novel which Mark Twain loved 
—‘“T take so much pleasure in the 
story,” he wrote his wife, “I am loath 
to hurry, not wanting to get it done” 
—has been filmed twice before, in 1915 
and 1922. In each case the parts of 
Prince Edward and Tom Canty (the 
pauper) were played by one actor; for 
the story’s third screening Warner 
Brothers have supplied a set of identi- 
cal twins, Billy and Bobby Mauch. 


The Mauch (pronounced Mock) 
brothers were born almost thirteen 
years ago at Peoria, Ill. They made 
their first public appearance at the age 
of 5 on a Peoria Y.M.C.A. program. 
After the boys’ parents moved to New 
York, they aired their trebles on num- 
erous radio programs. 


Then they turned to Hollywood for 
new fields to conquer. Because Director 
Mervyn LeRoy claimed that his profile 
more closely resembled Fredric March’s, 
Billy was given the role of the juvenile 
Anthony in “Anthony Adverse.” Bobby 
returned to New York and radio work, 
but before he left he revenged himself 
on LeRoy by taking Billy’s place in a 
scene, with the director and his staff 


“ none the wiser. 


Despite Bobby’s lack of screen experi- 
ence, the twins’ roles in the Mark Twain 
story—Bobby is the Prince; Billy, the 
Pauper—are of approximately the same 
footage. Bobby is right-handed while 
Billy is left-handed—a frequent occur- 
rence in identical twins. Because the 
part of Prince Edward entails a good 
deal of sword flourishing, left-handed 
Billy was cast as Tom Canty, the Prince 
of Offal Court. 

The story is laid in England of the 
middle 1500s, toward the end of King 
Henry VIII's reign. The Prince and the 
Pauper, who resemble each other for 
no good biological reason, change cos- 
tumes for a prank. Tom stays on as 
Prince in the palace. The real Prince 
tries life in rags and discovers some 
pertinent facts about his unhappy and 
overtaxed kingdom. Meanwhile King 
Henry (Montagu Love) dies, and Tom 
Canty comes uncomfortably close to be- 
ing doomed to kingship for life; but 
Miles Hendon (Errol Flynn) sets things 
straight with right good will and a 
strong right arm. 

The film is faithful enough to its 
source, though Mark Twain’s satirical 
overtones are deleted. Centering its in- 
terest in the adventures of two boys 
and lacking any love theme, it is essen- 
tially a children’s movie. Nevertheless, 
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Bobby and Billy Mauch change prince 


its colorful reproduction of sixteenth- 
century England and, above all, its de- 
tailed pictorialization of the King’s 
coronation will interest adults. 


OTHER OPENINGS 


ScrEEN: Night Must Fall (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): When Danny (Rob- 
ert Montgomery) becomes a servant 
in the isolated country home of a 
crotchety old lady (Dame May Whit- 
ty), the audience knows that he is the 
perpetrator of a savage murder. To 
the old lady, whom he has marked for 
death, Danny is an ingratiating, baby- 
faced youth. Her repressed niece 
(Rosalind Russell), aware of his char- 
acter, is nevertheless fascinated by 
him. The film version of Emlyn Wil- 
liams’ successful play—a study of an 
egomaniac’s distorted soul—moves 
slowly, but with gathering horror, to a 
terrifying climax. 


Cafe Metropole (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): For reasons which are entertain- 





Robert Montgomery . . . Rosalind Russell 


W) 


to pauper by swapping rags and royal raiment 
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ing, if not always cogent, a Princeton 
playboy (Tyrone Power), stranded in 
Paris, is forced to pose as a Russian 
prince and make love to an American 
heiress (Loretta Young). Adolphe 
Menjou is suavely humorous as a sheep 
in wolf’s clothing. 


The Good Old Soak (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): With little subtlety but 
considerable success, a homespun ver- 
sion of Don Marquis’ delightful play 
bids for tears and laughter. Wallace 
Beery gives an excellent performance 
as the lovable old toper who stays on 
the wagon long enough to straighten 
out some urgent family matters. 


Thunder in the City (Atlantic Film): 
Making his debut as a comedian, Ed- 
ward G. Robinson portrays an Ameri- 
can supersalesman who sells himself to 
a duke’s daughter (Luli Deste) and in- 
oculates British business with the virus 
of ballyhoo. Moderately amusing. 


Mountain Justice (Warner Brothers): 
Obviously inspired by the Edith Max- 
well trial for patricide, this stark and 
frequently unpalatable drama recounts 
a girl’s conflict with backward moun- 
tain folk and with her tyrannical hill- 
billy father. Josephine Hutchinson, 
George Brent, and Guy Kibbee. 


Stace: Without Warning: Despite 
the popularity of mystery fiction, no 
theatrical “who-dun-it’” murder this 
season has interested Broadway for 
long. 

Last week at the National Theatre, 
A. L. Jones made a more or less feeble 
effort to change the luck; he produced 
Ralph Spencer Zink’s “Without Warn- 
ing.” As the story of a murder in 4 
government arsenal dragged to its 
pretty obvious conclusion, Edward 
Craven (nephew of Frank Cravet, 
well-known actor-author-director) and 
Claire Carleton (a winsome and talent- 
ed Virginia girl) had to battle some in- 
excusably vulgar lines. Script revision 
and more directorial speed might bring 
Producer Jones some profit. 
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BURLESQUE: New York Decides 
To, Preserve ‘Public Morality’ 


Crowds of sultry eyed men poked 
about Broadway last week end and 
parked questions at policemen in front 
of gaudily postered theatres. Officers 
replied monotonously: “Keep — 

. these houses are closed ... keep 
moving.” 

The crowds grumbled and moved on; 
at street-corner newsstands they read 
headlines: NEW YORK’S FOURTEEN BUR- 
LESQUE HOUSES CLOSED BY ORDER OF LI- 
CENSE COMMISSIONER PAUL MOSS—NO 
MORE STRIP TEASES* IN THE CITY’S BUR- 
LICUE PLACES. “Read All About It,” 
yelled newsboys. 

Moss had refused to renew licenses 
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burlesque producers didn’t give up; 
they banded together for legal appeal 
of the commissioner’s decision. Two 
houses even got a judicial “show cause” 
order shortly after closing and put on 
performances for a few hours until the 
presiding appellate judge vacated the 
order. The customers didn’t seem to 
care one way or another, for the shows 
they saw were not what they expected. 
Where more or less lovely women 
once undulated across the stage, drop- 
ping their clothes garment by garment, 
these females now paraded in nonde- 
script costumes that hid whatever ap- 
peal they had. Comedians tried to 
clean up their jokes and found they 
weren’t funny any more. 
Managers—such as the Minsky 
brothers, H. K. and Morton, Broadway’s 


that expired Friday Se oa best-known burlesque producers— 


he considered the burlesque “type of 
performance, the language used, the 
display of nudity . . . coarse, vulgar, 
and lewd and endanger public mo- 
rality ... a disgrace to the people of 
the City of New York.”’ Mayor Fiorello 
La Guardia championed the decision: 
“This is the beginning of the end of 
incorporated filth.” 

Behind the headlines and phrasemak- 
ing is the story of religious and wel- 
fare organizations’ long-time fight 
against burlesque. The finish battle be- 
gan two weeks ago when William F. X. 
Geoghan, Kings County District Attor- 
ney, started a drive on the Brooklyn 
burlesque houses as “places of filth and 
rottenness which breed sex crimes.” 
His agents arrested twelve women and 
three men. 

Then came the deluge of righteous 
protest. Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
flanked by his own Catholics as well as 
Protestant and Jewish crusaders, 
wielded verbal cross and sword against 
“this disgraceful and pernicious type 
of entertainment.” 

Commissioner Moss, plump and vol- 
uble, fingered the silver fringe of hair 
on his head and called a hearing to de- 
termine whether he would renew the 
expiring licenses of the theatres. For 
two days he heard such testimony as: 
Jacob I. Goldstein, legal representative 
of several theatres—“‘There were Blue- 
beards and Henry VIII’s long before 
burlesque ... You may not like it and 
I may not like it but there it is;’” Mrs. 
M. Ella Curtin, director of the Protes- 
tant Big Sisters Council—“A girl being 
trained for burlesque said she knew she 
could no longer be moral.” 

The swelling power of moral indig- 
nation gave Mayor La Guardia’s po- 
litical backers (facing the November 
Mayoralty election) the jitters. Moss, 
formerly well known as an impresario 
of notable plays (“Ambush,” “Proces- 
sional,” and “The Garrick Gaieties”), 
argued that producers ought to make 
burlesque houses “family places.” Then 
he denied the license renewals. 

Cardinal Hayes was jubilant: “I 
Praise God our city officials ... 
have had the courage to stem the tide 
of filth that is engulfing us.” But the 


i * Strip tease is an act wherein a supposedly beautiful 
on slowly struts to and fro across the stage, disrobing as 
rs £0es, while the orchestra plays seductive music. At 

€ finale, cymbals crash, she slips between the curtains, 
and the last garment falls. 


stormed and swore with attorneys who 
promised to get injunctions this week 
to restrain the closing orders. Then the 
court battle would begin; eventually it 
would determine what is and what is 
not proper for public presentation. Re- 
gardless of definitions, Broadwayites 
believe that a censorship will crack 
down on New York’s burlesque. 
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Show owners groaned: “This is a 
$11,000,000 yearly business, and we 
employ over 2,000 people who enter- 
tain about 400,000 patrons weekly.” 
Thomas J. Phillips, head of the Bur- 
lesque Artists Association: “Our per- 
formers are heartbroken .. . decent 
hard-working people . . . Chorus girls 
average around $26.50 weekly while 
featured players get from a minimum 
of $40 ... What is going to become 
of them?” 

The public has no way of knowing 
what happens to most burlesque per- 
formers, but a lot of people know what 
has happened to a couple of stars who 
could be considered partly responsible 
for the present excitement. For several 
years Ann Corio and Gypsy Rose Lee 
have been in the big-money and pub- 
licity brackets by virtue of their pub- 
lic stripping. 

Ann commutes between New York 
and the rest of the United States and 
receives as high as $1,500 a week for 
taking off her clothes. Gypsy Rose got 
as high as $1,000 weekly in burlesque, 
popped into the “Follies,” and now 
struts her stuff before Hollywood cam- 
eras in “You Can’t Have Everything.” 
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In Gotham’s gaudiest house the Minskys gave highbrows the low-down on strip teasing 
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BALLET: Stravinsky, Stein, and 
Schoop Delight Two Continents 


A royal flush beat a sequence in 
spades last week at New York’s Met- 
ropolitan Opera House; in the near-by 
Longacre Theatre, a slovenly house- 
maid dreamed her way to riches; 3,000 
miles away, Londoners saw an Ameri- 
can’s version of a French romance. 


Poker: Charmingly designed cos- 
tumes and sets distinguished the Amer- 
ican Ballet’s presentation of Igor Stra- 
vinsky’s musical history of a poker 
game. A bejeweled first-night audience 
beamingly applauded the Russian-born 
composer’s latest effort; less sport- 
minded critics asked: “So what?” 

The “Card Party” might have been 


The four queens watch Stravinsky (spectacles) and Balanchine (right) play poker - 


called “Stravinsky Takes a Holiday.” 
The genizi mood of the music had 
little in common with the composer’s 
powerful prewar experiments. that 
shook the foundations of conventional 
music.* This time there was nothing 
to shock, little to invigorate, but much 
to delight those in search of an eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 

Dancers dressed as playing cards 
paced through three deals of a poker 
game, lining up fantastically powerful 
hands whose winning power was rudely 
disrupted by a clowning joker that ran 
wild. The choreography by George 
Balanchine, instructor and artistic di- 
rector of the three-year-old company, 
was fittingly frothy. 


MarriAcE: Sadlers Wells Theatre, 
London, was the scene of Gertrude 
Stein’s first ballet, ‘Wedding Bouquet,” 


*The premiere of his “Rites of Spring,” produced by 
a" Ballet Russe in 1913, ended in a riot. 
Stravinsky himself had no time to join in the melee; he 
was busy in the wings, wrestling with an infuriated 
Nijinsky, who wanted to leap out front and tell the 
Paris elite what he thought of them. 
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which she originally dubbed ‘They 
Must. Be Wed. To Their Wife.” Brit- 
ish comments were conservative. For 
the present at least, they were willing 
to accept the composer’s own estimate 
of the work: “Alas a dirty word, alas 
a dirty third, alas.” As to whether 
the ballet would be a success or not, 
they again referred to Miss Stein: “I 
hear a little bell ringing.” 

Based on an incident in a French 
provincial hotel, the ballet tells how all 
the servants get fired because a maid 
has an affair with the cook; the un- 
gallant gentleman then marries some- 
one else. For backdrop the ever-versa- 
tile author used a version of her own 
home 30 miles from Aix-les-Bains— 
“only reflected in water’; the -curtain 
sported a huge bouquet with bridal 
couples on each side. 


Dream: After a four-month tour of 
the United States, the Swiss dancer 
Trudi Schoop brought her latest crea- 


tion, “Blonde Marie,” to New York. 
In a single dance-drama that absorbed 
an entire evening, Miss Schoop pre- 
sented the tragicomic tale of a servant 
girl’s dream. Fired by an irate mis- 
tress, Marie dozes off into a never- 
never land of sudden fame, a rich hus- 
band, and a petulant murder. The af- 
fectionate satire—sometimes_ subtle, 
sometimes broad—was voted even bet- 
ter than such earlier Schoop creations 
as “Fridolin” and “Want Ads.” 


PAINTINGS: New York Broker 
Gives New York His Collection 


Eiver since Jules S. Bache bought his 
six-story Fifth Avenue home a dozen 
years ago, his valuable art collection 
has been easily accessible to any inter- 
ested New Yorker. A phone call or 
note was all that was necessary for a 
visitor to be greeted by Gilmore, gray- 
haired English butler, and shown from 
top to bottom of the house. But com- 
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paratively few persons knew this, and 
Bache’s masterpieces lived in lonely 
isolation. . § 


From the time he started collecting 
some 25 years ago, the wealthy broker 
dreamed of building up a one-man 
selection of the world’s greatest art. 
Last week he gave his 77 pictures and 
other art objects, as well as his home, 
to the State of New York. To be 
known as the Jules Bache Foundation 
and cushioned with adequate funds for 
upkeep and future purchases, the 
museum will be open to the public as 
soon as necessary cataloguing and 
building improvements are completed. 
Valued at about $20,000,000, the col- 
lection contains many treasures, though 
nothing more modern than the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Even a partial listing of the contents 
proves the good fortune of the public. 
Outstanding is the fifteenth-century 
‘portrait of a Carthusian monk by 


® 


Ks eat Trudi Schoop dreamed 


Petrus Christus, who has left only 21 
works in all. Found by Knoedler & 
Co., art dealers, in 1927, it was quickly 
purchased by Bache. Equally rare are 
the works of the Venetian Giorgione 
and the Dutch Vermeer. Bache pos- 
sesses the only Giorgione in _ this 
country—a finely colored priest’s head 
in profile. Only 37 Vermeers are known 
to exist; Bache boasts two of them. 7 


A historically interesting painting is 
Watteau’s “French Comedians,” once 
the property of Voltaire, who presented 
it to Frederick the Great. When the 
last German Kaiser prepared for his 
exile in Holland he claimed it as his 
own, later selling it to a dealer who in 
turn relinquished it to Lord Duveen for 
the present collection. 


All the masters turn up in some 
form: Rembrandt, Raeburn, Romney, 
Goya, Boucher, and Duerer are only 4 
few of them. Arranged about the house 
with a thought for decoration, they 
show to fine advantage. Little change 
will have to be made in the hanging. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

LaRGESSE: Before Jules S. 

Bache, 76, sailed for Europe last 
week he gave a farewell party 
for 300 friends and presented 
the State of New York with 
$20,000,000 worth of art. Abroad, 
he will study latest museum 
methods applicable to his valu- 

KNOEDLER GALLERIES able gift. 


ns Christus (Flemish 1410?-1473) : Monk 
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Domenico Veneziano (Italian 1400?-1461): Girl’s Profile 
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George Romney (English 1734-1802) : 
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Elizabeth, Countess of Derby Raphael (Italian 1483-1520) : Giuliano de Medici 
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BISHOP: Methodism Celebrates 
Its Social Crusader’s Jubilee 


“My last act as presiding officer,” 
said Bishop David H. Moore, closing 
the Methodist Episcopal Church’s Gen- 
eral Conference of 1912 in -Minneapolis, 
“is the glorious privilege of presenting 
to you this princely man.” This week 
American Methodism observes the 25th 
anniversary of Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell’s consecration to the episcopate. 

To another bishop, admiring groups 
might present a portrait or an expen- 
sive gift to mark the occasion. But for 
the 65-year-old New York prelate, fel- 
low churchmen scheduled a three-day 
conference of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Service at Evanston, IIl. 
There they would rededicate themselves 
to the cause of social Christianity, to 
which Bishop McConnell has given most 
of the energy of his 43 years in the 
ministry. 

Though he has left his*mark on di- 
verse Methodist activities, none has felt 
his powerful influence more than the 
federation. Since 1912 the Bishop has 
served as president of this unofficial 
group which strives to bring Christian 
ethics into social and economic spheres 
of life. 

When his father was a pastor in 
Lawrence, Mass., young Francis Mc- 
Connell worked in a mill. Resenting the 
unjust treatment toward labor which 
he saw with his own eyes, he resolved 
to “do something about it” later. The 
story is substantiated by the Bishop’s 
later zeal in advocating a Christianized 
industrial world. Through his sermons 
and books, his lectures and syndicated 
newspaper column, he has insisted day 
in and day out that Jesus belongs to 
the market place as well as to the 
church. As the prophets Amos and 
Hosea matched themselves against au- 
tocracy and injustice in their day, so 
has Bishop McConnell striven in his own 
era. 

Born in Twinway, Ohio, of a long line 
of Methodist ancestors—his mother 
achieved the rare honor for a woman 
of being elected to the church’s General 
Conference—Bishop McConnell held 
pastorates in New England and Brook- 
lyn and the presidency of DePauw Uni- 
versity before his elevation to the 
episcopate. Since his consecration he 
has served in three of the eighteen areas 
of American Methodism. Since 1928 he 
has been stationed in New York. 

There his carelessly dressed, heavy- 
set figure looms large at Methodist 
gatherings—and at numerous extra- 
ecclesiastical meetings like those of the 
North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy. His deep-set brown 
eyes reveal the inner warmth of his 
outward coldness. Ministers, especially 
younger men, find him fatherly in his 
attitude toward them. 

In the pulpit the Bishop is rather pro- 
saic, but in his writings—he jots down 
1,000 words a day for practice—he can 
be vibrant and effective, particularly if 
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the topic draws forth his sarcasm. Re- 
cently he has finished a book on Wesley, 
which will be published sometime next 
Fall. 

At meetings the Bishop appears to be 
taking copious notes: actually he is 
working out mathematical problems. 
Sometimes he varies this by toying with 
the half dozen uncut semiprecious 
stones which he carries—because he 
enjoys running his fingers over them. 
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another case of “modernist heresy,” 

Charging that the school has fallen 
into the hands of “a small, alien group,” 
the Rev. Dr. Allan A. MacRae, head of 
the Old Testament department, re. 
signed. The Michigan-born clergyman, 
whose preoccupation with archeology 
and Old Testament languages makes 
him seem to live “in a world by him. 
self,” fulminated against faculty mem. 
bers who denied the truth of premillep. 
nialism—the doc. 








trine that the Last 
Judgment will be 
preceded by the re. 
turn of Christ to 
earth for a thou. 
sand-year reign of 
peace and good will, 

Further, he 
charged that “prac. 
tically every men. 
ber of the faculty” 
has defended the 
right “to use in. 
toxicating liquors” 
and that “certain 
faculty members 
themselves use in- 
toxicants.” 

With Dr. Mac- 
Rae’s’ sentiments, 
three others agreed 
and also resigned: 
the Rev. Roy T. 
Brumbaugh of Ta- 
coma, Wash., 4 
trustee; the Rev. 
Harold S. Laird of 
Wilmington, Del, 
trustee secretary; 
and Roland K. 
Armes, seminary 
treasurer. 

In reply Dr. R 











DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 
Bishop McConnell brings christianity to the market place 


Watches and pocket knives have a fas- 
cination for him also; he always has 
two or three with him. In off moments 
he likes to read detective fiction and tell 
tall stories in the Paul Bunyan manner. 


SEMINARY: Liberalism Row 
Shakes Fundamentalist Citadel 


Eight years ago a group of Funda- 
mentalist professors at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, scandalized at the 
liberal interpretation which some of 
their colleagues put upon Holy Writ, 
withdrew from this country’s best- 
known Presbyterian seminary and 
founded their own school. Choosing 
Philadelphia as the site, Westminster 
as the name, they declared themselves 
independent of the church’s General As- 
sembly, whose members they also ac- 
cused of being tainted with modernist 
heresy. 

Last week liberalism became an is- 
sue within the precincts of Westmins- 
ter, where a faculty of eight taught the 


‘literal truth of the Bible to 72 semi- 


narians. After six months’ simmering, 
the question of “American Fundamen- 
talism versus Presbyterianism” boiled 
over and attracted public attention to 


B. Kuiper, faculty 
chairman, revealed 
that “certain per- 
sons” whom he did not name, wished to 
make belief in premillennialism a pre- 
requisite for the selection of three new 
faculty and ten board members, but the 
seminary’s officials held the basis of 
selection should be “scholarship”’ assur- 
ing the training of men “utterly loyal 
to the Bible, the infallible Word of God.” 

As for liquor, Dr. Kuiper (mindful of 
the fact that Christ blessed wine at the 
marriage feast at Cana) stated that 
while “Biblical teaching against intem- 
perance is very emphatic,” to demand 
advocacy of teetotalism would be teach- 
ing something “which would make our 
Lord’s example sinful.” 


PROPOSALS: Cleveland Misses 
Advised on Important Question 


At a forum in the Cleveland Y.M.C.A. 
last week, the Rev. Howard M. Wells, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
East Cleveland, advised young ladies 1 
give “an experimental ‘no’” to a young 
man’s first proposal. 

“Then wait a few days. If your al 
swer makes you feel relieved, you havé 
done the right thing. If you are nd 
relieved, then answer in the affirmative 
the second time.’ 
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ACADEMY: Doctors Learn From 
Brain Waves, Freak Tadpoles 


In his play, “Back to Methuselah,” 
George Bernard Shaw squints his small, 
sharp eyes and peers into the sweet by- 
and-by. There he sees a world of men 
upon whom science has bestowed eter- 
nal life: bumptious youngsters a few 
hundred years old amuse themselves by 
growing extra heads, arms, eyes, and 
ears. 

That such a world might not be a too 
remote possibility was indicated in 1927 
by Dr. Hans Spemann, researcher at 
the University of Freiburg in Germany. 
He announced that he had cracked open 
salamander eggs, fished out microscopic 
pits of tissue, and implanted them in 
embryos of other salamanders. The re- 
sult: eyes, ears, and snouts growing on 
the bellies and backs of the host sala- 
manders. This new cell work was 
deemed sufficiently important by the 
Nobel Prize board to deserve an award 
to the hatchet-faced German two years 
ago. 

_ Washington last week, at the an- 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
Dr. Schotte grew extra heads 


nual meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences, a former pupil of Spemann 
—Dr. Oscar E. Schotte of Amherst Col- 
lege—told a story of his own cell work. 
In every embryo, he believes, there are 
certain “inductor” cells; these act as 
foremen in ordering the destinies of 
other cells, determining their nature 
and the extent of their growth. 

To prove his thesis, Dr. Schotte 
Snipped off tadpole tails. Ordinarily, 
hew tails would soon have grown in 
their place. But in the amputated area 
he installed bits of eye tissue, lifted 
from frog eggs 1/16 of an inch in diame- 
ter. Under the driving influence of this 
inductor,” eyes developed; in addition, 
it was sufficiently potent to cause 
Srowths resembling nose, ear, and brain 
tissue. Thus, to all intents and purposes, 


NEWS ERK 


the professions of comparative anatomy, 
embryology, and histology created a 
creature with a head growing on each 
end. 

Apparently, lack of such organizer 
cells keeps man from growing new legs 
and arms after loss in an accident. It 
seems possible that ultimately biolo- 
gists might borrow organizer cells from 
embryos, plant them on leg stumps, and 
grow new limbs. Already Dr. Schotte 
is trying something of the sort, attempt- 
ing to grow new kidneys for frogs. 

Other papers which shared the acad- 
emy limelight: 


SLEEP: Dr. Alfred Lee Loomis’ Who’s 
Who listing minimizes his activities as 


ACME 
Dr. Loomis found a brain clock 

a prosperous New York lawyer and 
banker and plays up his activities as 
a physicist. Last week work done at his 
Loomis Laboratories in New York’s 
swank suburb, Tuxedo Park, threw 
light on an ancient puzzle: the ability 
of some persons to wake out of a sound 
sleep at any given hour. 

Several years ago researchers found 
they could place electrodes on either 
side of the human skull and pick up 
tiny “brain wave” currents which could 
be amplified and recorded. Working 
with such apparatus, Dr. Loomis and 
Drs. E. Newton Harvey and Garret A. 
Hobart of Princeton put a subject in 
one room, strung recording instruments 
into an adjoining room, and there 
watched an inked graph keep track of 
the rhythmic emanations from the 
man’s brain. 

Each 30 seconds a gong sounded in 
his ear. Presently he accustomed him- 
self to the noise and went to sleep. A 
flurry of anticipatory waves, however, 
shot through his brain two and a half 
seconds before each sounding of the 
gong. 

The investigators concluded that “a 
subconscious cyclic process of some 
sort is going on in the brain, which is, 
no doubt, the basis of our perception of 
time intervals.” 


Pressure: Geophysicists can only 
guess what takes place in the interior 


ir 
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of the earth where the tremendous 
forces applied by the weight of the 
crust jam atoms tightly together. 
These vast forces have been most 
nearly approximated in Harvard's high- 
pressure laboratory, presided over by 
Dr. Percy W. Bridgman. His ponder- 


WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Bridgman put on the pressure 


ous crushing machine is capable of 
exerting nearly 1,500,000 pounds per 
square inch—roughly, the pressure 
which the Queen Mary would exert if 
it could be rested on the cover of this 
magazine. Under such stress, water is 
pressed into ice which won’t melt at 
the boiling point, and rubber becomes 
a hard, resinous substance. 

Last week the physicist reported on 
findings for minerals which would like- 
ly be present in the earth’s interior. 
Under pressure of 700,000 pounds per 
square inch, most rocks became semi- 
liquid and flowed. Some powdered 
minerals were fused by the pressure 
into glassy masses. 


° 
STORM: Compass Needles Shake 


As Geophysicists Join Forces 


No fingers of lightning clawed at sul- 
len clouds; no rain pelted; no thunder 
roared—yet a severe storm raged over 
the earth last week. It was a magnetic 
storm, the worst in a century. 

The disturbance in the earth’s cloak 
of magnetism caused radio signals to 
fade in the United States and forced 
Canadian communications-systems op- 
erators to break circuits in order to 
keep line fuses from burning out. On 
clear nights nearly any United States 
citizen living north of the Mason-Dixon 
line could see thé aurora borealis, a 
magnetic phenomenon, displaying its 
natural fireworks. 

The storm broke fortuitously for the 
American Geophysical Union, holding 
its annual meeting in Washington. It 
lifted the union’s chief subject of in- 
terest—terrestrial magnetism—from 
dust-dry technical papers and put it in 
newspaper headlines. Dr. A. G. Mc- 
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Nish of the Carnegie Institution de- 
scribed the storm. 


It was first detected Apr. 25 at the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey’s Cheltenham, Md., station. There 
a magnetic needle started waggling 
like an admonishing finger as the tide 
of electrical force swept over the earth. 


Most geophysicists blame the mag- 
netic storm on increased sunspot activ- 
ity. During these periods of activity, 
unidentified corpuscles—probably elec- 
trical particles of some kind—shower 
the earth and play hob with man’s 
electrical gadgets. None dared predict 
how long the storm would last. The one 
of May, 1921—last severe disturbance 
—continued for five days. The present 
storm will likely outlast that, because 
sunspot activity is. on the increase, 
rather than on the decrease as was the 
case sixteen years ago. 


* 
LENSES: 


Shows America a New Plastic 


British Businessman 


Peter Koch de Gooreynd is a moon- 
faced, Belgian-born Oxford graduate. 
He has adopted British citizenship and 
now lives with his wife, a cousin of the 
Marquess of Queensberry, in London’s 
elegant Belgrave Square. Manager of 
the music-publishing firm of Peter 
Maurice, Ltd., the 31-year-old business- 
man dabbles with model airplanes on 
the side. 

Last week in New York, at Rockefel- 
ler Center’s British Empire Building, he 
appeared in another role—that of in- 
ventor. In his severe Oxford accent he 
told reporters how for five years he had 
worked to perfect a means of pressing 
optical lenses out of synthetic resin 
plastics. 

This idea has long intrigued scien- 
tists. Such lenses, they knew, would be 
cheaper than those now in use, since 
grinding and polishing would be un- 
necessary; they could be stamped out 
like ash trays, electric-switch wall 
plates, and doorknobs. Lack of a good 

‘ enough resin was the largest stumbling 
block; most substances failed to main- 
tain glasslike clarity—oxidation tinted 
them. 

With the help of Britain’s huge Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., de 
Gooreynd developed a suitable plastic, 
then set about cutting dies to fit regu- 
lation optical prescriptions. In Britain 
he already has interested the Admiralty 
in binocular and range-finder lenses. 
His $2.50 binocular lenses are claimed 
to duplicate performance of $15 lenses; 
his $5 camera lenses, to do the work of 
$50 varieties. 


The biggest market—spectacles—has 
not yet been tapped. Standard lens- 
grinding companies figure 400 standard 
types will correct 60 per cent of all eye 
defects. Thus, to cover this field, de 
Gooreynd would need 400 expensive 
dies, ground to 1-500,000 of an inch ac- 
curacy. With them he presumably could 
squash out lenses by the thousands and 
probably sell them for a bare fraction 
of present-day prices. 


ATOMS: Two Discoveries Smash 


Ideas of Symmetry in Matter 


A favorite joke of physicists is that 
a kan is a unit of publicity; a Millikan, 
a@ thousand units. The fact that Dr. 
Robert Andrews Millikan, director of 
California Tech’s Norman Bridge phys- 
ics research laboratory, is frequently 
in the press is undeniable. Equally 
undeniable is the fact that he and his 
coterie of bright young men have done 
work of lasting merit and written 
dozens of new chapters in nuclear 
physics. 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Peter Koch de Gooreynd will use his 
lens to look over Coronation crowds 


Two Nobel Prizes—science’s greatest 
honor—have gone to California Tech 
workers: one to Dr. Millikan in 1923 
for his cosmic-ray research, another 
last year to boyish Dr. Carl D. Ander- 
son, 31, for finding the positron. The 
same laboratory constructed a giant 
new atom-smasher, built on radical 
lines, and converted common table salt 
into a radioactive substance which may 
turn out to be a great aid in cancer 
treatment. 

Last week, in guarded terms, two 
Bridge laboratory workers—Anderson 
and Dr. Seth H. Neddermeyer, 26—an- 
nounced a new atomic particle. 


Prior to the announcement all looked 
serene within the atom. Physicists had 
their two trusty building blocks—the 
negative electron and the positive pro- 
ton, which is 1,847 times as heavy as 
an electron. Seeking symmetry, re- 
searchers found the light positron to 
coinplement the heavy proton. Evi- 
deiice cropped up that there was a neg- 
ative proton to complement the elec- 
tron and a light, chargeless neutrino to 
match the neutron, which was discov- 
ered in Britain five years ago. Bundled 
tightly together, these six particles 
should constitute all matter. 
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Then Anderson installed a platinum 
brick (weighing more than a pound) ip 
a cosmic-ray trap atop Pike’s Peak ang 
started taking cloud-chamber photo. 
graphs of the rays crashing through 
the heavy metal. Electrons, protons, 
and positrons smashing into the brick 
would have their courses diverted into 
characteristic, curving paths. When a 
new particle which passed through the 
brick “as though it were a sponge” ap. 
peared, new calculations were neces. 
sary. Only one conclusion was pos. 
sible: the photo plates gave indisput- 
able evidence of a fundamental new 
particle. 


Indications are that the “X” particle 
carries the same unit charge of an elec. 
tron but has a mass 1,000 times as 
great. Hence it fails to fit any of the 
atomic gaps which physicists have ac- 
cepted as existing. 

Partial confirmation of Anderson’s 
“X”’ was made last week at the Wash- 
ington meeting of the American Phys- 
ical Society. There two Harvard re- 
searchers—Drs. J. C. Street and E. ¢. 
Stevenson—reported their new cosmic- 
ray trap had snared a new particle. 
Like “X,” it seemed to have the same 
unit charge as an electron, appeared 
to be much heavier, and had the same 
power of penetration. 


RADIOACTIVITY: In 1896 Antoine 
Henri Becquerel, French physicist, dis- 
covered a baffling phenomenon: the 
metal uranium sprayed out invisible 
radiation which spoiled photographic 
plates. Pierre and Marie Curie solved 
this puzzle two years later when they 
discovered radium. 


Later physicists postulated the idea 
that early in earth’s history all ele- 
ments were radioactive, that the lighter 
ones showered off all their sparks, 
leaving them inert. Thus they ex- 
pected showers from radium and 
uranium, none from lighter iron, plat- 
inum, and gold. This pleasant notion 
came in for a rude shock when it was 
discovered that one out of every ten 
thousand parts of relatively light po- 
tassium was radioactive. 

Last week at Yale Dr. Ernest C. 
Pollard, physicist, announced results 
of work he had done in collaboration 
with two graduate students. First 
the workers bombarded chlorine atoms 
with helium nuclei; these, driven with 
an energy of 9,000,000 volts, traveled 
at 18,600 miles a second. As these 
particles crashed into the chlorine 
atom, their added mass transmuted 
them into radioactive potassium. 

Study of this new atom showed nl- 
cleus whirling at a terrific rate which 
tended to inhibit the emission of par- 
ticles. Apparently this speed in na- 
turally occurring radioactive potassium 
kept it from spending all its energy 
a few million years ago. 

While they were about these deter- 
minations, the investigators struck 02 
a new method of measuring the volume 
of atomic nuclei. The first nuclei meas 
ured—that of gaseous argon*-showed 
it to be .00000000000000000000000000- 
000000000044 cubic centimeter. 
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Note the scale man in this scale model 


TELESCOPE 


The $6,000,000  tele- 
scope which will sit on 
Mount Palomar in Cali- 
fornia will be completed 
two years hence. Tech- 
niciansat California Tech 
have worked for six 
months and will work for 
many more grinding the 
200-inch, world’s largest 
reflector. Last week in 


South Philadelphia, Pa., Railroad tracks had to be dropped to accommodate this ele- 
Westinghouse engineers 


. - a gies Ste 
completed the 900,000. ment—the observer’s cage which sits atop the structure 


pound structure that will 
hold it. The tube is six 
stories high; the observ- 
er’s cage is as large as a 
living room; yet the as- 
sembly is so delicately 
poised a sewing-machine 
motor will move it. 





NEWSPHOTOS 


The new road up Mount Palomar : assembly ring 
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P RICES: President’s Anti-Inflation Drive Checks 


Boom in Commodity 


Seeking 200-pound tarpon in blue 
Gulf waters, President Roosevelt left 
Washington last week after presenting 
new budget-economy problems to Con- 
gress (see page 14) and new warnings 
to speculators, promoters of “undue ad- 
vances” in commodity values, and in- 
dustrialists suspected of monopolistic 
practices. 

The President’s rebukes to business- 
men sprang indirectly from three exec- 
utive actions: (1) imposition of a ban 
on speculation by civil servants; (2) 
intervention that blocked the Miller- 
Tydings Interstate Price Fixing Bill; 
(3) adoption of Justice Department 
recommendations aimed to strengthen 
the antitrust laws. 

Emphasizing White House determi- 
nation to combat inflationary tendencies 
and unfair trade schemes, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s parting shots caused a break in 
stock and commodity prices. Heavy 
selling in Wall Street by London—due 
to collapse of speculative positions in 
British commodity markets—accentu- 
ated the decline. But by the week end, 
with many speculators eliminated on 
both sides of the Atlantic, markets 
looked healthier. 


SPECULATION: A dollar pitched into 
gambling-infected security markets in 
the Fall of 1927 theoretically expanded 
to about $1.97 by September, 1929— 
peak of the boom. Then, like Aesop’s 
fabulous frog, it exploded. After hit- 
ting 34 cents in 1932, the same dollar 
has since recovered to about $1.37. 

In the Spring of 1931 Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, then Governor of New 
York, sponsored an investigation of 
ravages wrought by the stock catas- 
trophe on an ordinary group of Ameri- 
cans. He discovered that out of 125 
families in one New York community,* 
105 had gambled “on margin”; and of 
these, 104 had forfeited their homes or 
savings, or had made crushing debts. 

This confirmed a conclusion Mr. 
Roosevelt had formed in 1927—people 
shouldn’t speculate. 


Last week, in a letter to Harry B. 
Mitchell, Civil Service Commission 
chief, the President declared: “I be- 
lieve it to be sound policy of the gov- 
ernment that no officer or employe 
shall participate ... in any transac- 
tion concerning . . . stocks . . . bonds 
- + - commodities—for speculative pur- 
poses, as distinguished from bona fide 
investment...” 

Engagement in such gambling, the 
Chief Executive felt, should be consid- 
ered in adjudicating an employe’s 
“qualifications for retention or advance- 


*To avoid misapprehension, the President pointed 
out that the unidentified scene of his experiment was 
not in Duchess County, hence not Hyde Park. 


Markets of Two Nations 


ment’—in other words, if Uncle Sam’s 
825,000 civil servants want to hold their 
jobs, they had better keep out of the 
speculative markets. 

At a press conference next day, the 
President offered his anti-speculative 
philosophy as a worthwhile precept for 
the public at large. Obviously, he said, 
wider acceptance of the policy adopted 
for the civil service would be for the 
general good. 


Price Fixineé: Four months ago Rep- 
resentative John Miller of Arkansas 
and Senator Millard E. Tydings of 
Maryland presented Congress with a 
Fair Trade Enabling Bill—a measure 
amending the 47-year-old Sherman 
Antitrust Law so as to legalize inter- 
state minimum price fixing for trade- 
marked, nationally advertised products. 

Existing fair-trade (price-fixing) 
statutes in 30-odd States are limited 
to intrastate business; each contains a 
provision that a contract between a 
manufacturer and one retailer sets 
prices for every other retailer. The 
Miller-Tydings Bill would extend the 
application of this clause to all States 
with fair-trade laws. 

Reporting on this bill to the President 
three weeks ayo, Federal Trade Com- 
mission Chairman W. A. Ayres wrote: 
“There is great probability that manu- 
facturers and dealers may abuse the 
power [conferred through the measure] 
by unduly increasing prices, resulting 
in bitter resentment on the part of the 
consuming public .. .” 
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Ayres’ criticism provided an exc). 
lent reason for blocking the bill. yr 
Roosevelt accomplished this by digs. 
patching a letter to the Senate’s pre. 
siding officer, Vice President Garner. 
at the same time the President took 
one more crack at self-seeking price 
boosters: “The present hazard of yp. 
due advances in prices, with a resyjt- 
ant rise in the cost of living, makes jt 
most untimely to legalize any . , . 
marketing practice calculated to fg. 
cilitate increases in the cost of ny. 
merous .. . articles which American 
householders, and consumers generally 
buy.” { 

Observers asserted the President had 
intended to pigeonhole the proposa] 
anyhow—he wants all labor and trade 
legislation postponed pending a deg. 
sion on the Supreme Court reorganiza. 
tion plan. 


*‘CoLiusion’: When bids for steel to 
be used in three Federal projects (New 
York’s Triborough Bridge, Miami's 
deep-sea harbor, and an ocean termina] 
at Morehead City, N.C.) were opened 
two years ago, PWA officials frowned: 
four concerns—the only bidders—had 
submitted identical offers (see page 44). 

A nine-month investigation convinced 
the Federal Trade Commission that 
the United States Steel, Jones & Laugh- 
lin, Bethlehem, and Inland companies’ 
bids represented “collusion” and pro- 
vided reasonable evidence that the anti- 
trust laws had been violated. Forth- 
with, Mr. Roosevelt asked the Justice 
Department to take “appropriate ac- 
tion.” 

In a note to the President last week, 
Attorney General Cummings revealed 
that an exhaustive inquiry “had not 
produced sufficient evidence admissible 
in civil and criminal litigations to make 
advisable proceedings, under the anti- 
trust acts, as ... construed by the 
courts.” 

Blaming this state of affairs on ju- 
dicial interpretation that had imposed 


UNIVERSAL NEWSREEL FROM NEWSPHOTOS 


SALMON: Last week the salmon season opened on the Columbia River. As the fish started 
swimming upstream to spawn, a fleet of 300 boats put out from Astoria, Ore. Reaching m'¢ 


channel, the fishermen 
gills when they try to swim through. 


rew out gill nets—vertical seines which snare the salmon by theit 
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TO EVERY U. 8S. HIGHWAY— 








Now even after the most violent blowout 
you'll have no ditch-bound, cross-traffic 
lurching car. New Goodyear LifeGuard* 
Tube gives this priceless protection. 


‘Tt big danger in a blowout, you see, is the 
sudden escape of air—the instant collapse of 
the tire. That tire in the blink of an eye has become 
a shapeless, tortured, flapping force of destruction, 
ripping the car out of your control. 


The way to combat this, engineers figured, was to 
make the blowout as harmless as a slow leak. 


Out at Goodyear we put in long hard months of 
testing. 1300 different designs were tried out on 
speeding test cars. Tires were deliberately dyna- 
mited—slashed across spinning knives—ripped 
across stationary steel spikes. Test drivers staged 
blowouts at 50-60-70 miles per hour countless 
times, that your family need never know the 
tragedy and horror that follow the burst of a tire. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


It’s a reserve tire within a tube 


Today a blowout may rip the tire casing to shreds. 
The regular inner tube may have a hole in it a foot 
long—but the inner reserve tire of the LifeGuard 
Tube filled with air turns that blowout into a 
slow leak. 


The car supported on this cushion of air tracks 
straight down the road, right in your own traffic 
lane to a safe stop without a violent lurch or 
wobble, the wheel always steady under your hand. 


LifeGuard Tubes cost more because they cost more 
to make—their purpose is not to save money but 
to save life. Go down to a Goodyear dealer and 
see one. Then put 
them on your car. 
Know the peace of 
mind that comes 
when you know your 
family is riding in a 
car free from the 
tragedyofablowout. 


GOOD/SYEA 
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parted 

! = “LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Inc. and is protected by patents applied for 
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on the government “impossible bur- 
dens of proof,” Cummings declared for 
clarification, extension, and strengthen- 
ing of the antitrust laws and recom- 
mended the appointment of a commis- 
sion to study the subject. 

The Attorney General attributed 
steel companies’ identical bids to the 
basing-point system of price determina- 
tion—a practice under which products 
are sold only on “delivered” contracts. 
Basing. points (such as Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and Chicago) quote pivotal 
prices, and through shippers’ adjust- 
ments on freight expenses, the pur- 
chaser finds he must pay the same 
price no matter where he buys. 

After publishing Cummings’ report, 
the President contented himself with a 
single significant comment: obviously, 
he said, something would be done about 
it. 

* 


OLD GOLD: Puzzle 


Declare ‘Correct’ Answers False 


Sponsors 


“Get Rich for Life in Old Gold’s Con- 
test of Skill. First Prize—$100,000 and 
999 other prizes (a grand total of 1,000 
prizes aggregating $200,000).” Last 
February, P. Lorillard Co., makers of 
Old Gold cigarettes, made this an- 
nouncement in the newspapers of 50 
cities. 

To get on Easy Street: solve six pic- 
ture puzzles a week for fifteen weeks, 
sending with each set of answers three 
Old Gold wrappers or three “reasona- 
bly accurate facsimiles.”’ 

Now in its next to last week, the con- 
test has sent sales zooming. It has al- 
so caused Lorillard several headaches. 
Biggest complaint is the enterprising 
“puzzle experts” who have flooded the 
country with “correct” answers to the 
Old Gold brain teasers. Prices for these 
solutions—on sale at rewsstands, to- 
bacco shops, and drugstores—range 
from 10 cents to $2. 

Throughout the closing weeks of the 
contest business has been brisk—much 
too brisk to suit Lorillard. The com- 
pany claims that not one of the lists 
which they’ve seen—and they’ve seen a 
good many—is correct. But the wide 
circulation of these answers, they feel, 
tends to discredit the whole contest. 

The Hamar Co. of Muncie, Ind., the 
National Contest Service of New York, 
and the high-sounding Educational Re- 
search Institute of Boston are but a 
few of the many outfits getting out an- 
swers. Until last week R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York department store, had 
three sets of answers for sale. Prices: 
20 cents, 47 cents, and $1.47. Lorillard, 
however, succeeded in convincing 
Macy’s that sale of the answers was 
not “cricket,” and the store finally re- 
moved them from its counters. Other 
vendors remained unconvinced. 

This-week Lorillard ran full-page ad- 
vertisements cautioning contestants to 
“Beware of Contest ‘Tipsters’! Don’t 
put your money or your trust in these 
‘dope sheets’ .. . Trust your own skill.” 
With this admonition ringing in their 
ears, puzzlers will struggle away on the 
last lap of the road to fortune. 
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WALGREEN: Druggist Likes 
Humor and Afternoons Off 


When Charles Rudolph Walgreen was 
busy rolling pills and running errands 
for a Dixon, Ill., druggist, nobody sus- 
pected that someday he would head the 
most profitable chain of drugstores in 
the United States. When he was 29, 
Walgreen borrowed $2,000 from his 
father for a down payment on a Bowen 
Avenue drugstore in Chicago’s South 
Side., The store prospered. He bought 
a second one in 1909, seven more in the 
next seven years. 

Meanwhile an evolution was taking 
place in the business. From the quiet 
shops where ailing customers came to 
buy poultices, paregoric, and Seidlitz 
powders, drugstores rapidly blossomed 
into three-ring circuses—lunchroom, de- 
partment store, and first-aid station. 
Prescriptions slipped into the back- 
ground; soda fountains, cosmetics, 
books, hardware—an_ ever-increasing 
list—claimed the spotlight. 

Into this changing picture Walgreen 
fitted nicely. Taking over dark, untidy 
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SALES: Although Walgreen Operates 
fewer stores than the United Drug (, 
(Liggett’s), it makes more money than 
any other drug chain in the country. [Ip 
1929, the company’s best year, net sales 
in 321 stores amounted to $46,622 009- 
profits, to $3,097,000. For the fiscal 
year ended last September, sales in 49¢ 
stores totaled $61,783,000; net profit, 
$2,785,000. 

Last week the company reported 
earnings for the six months ended Mar. 
31. Net profits of $1,260,000 compare 
with $1,190,000 in the first half of the 
preceding fiscal year. 

President Walgreen commented: “The 
first part of 1929 is popularly regarded 
as the peak of prosperity. Our tota] 
sales are currently running 55 per cent 
ahead of a comparable 1929 period.” 
But, he continued, wages are up 70 per 
cent, prices are lower, taxes are higher, 
and rate of profit on sales lower. “It js 
evident that in this industry our cus- 
tomers, employes, and taxing authori- 
ties are at present securing the major 
share of the benefits of recovery.” 

Sales of drugs comprise about 33 per 
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In Miami Walgreen is building a six-story drug store 


stores, he brightened them up and in- 
stalled courteous, efficient salespeople. 
By 1920 the chain had grown to nine- 
teen stores; annual sales, to $1,500,000. 

Today the Walgreen Company oper- 
ates 513 stores of various sizes in 180 
cities and 33 States. Some 225 of them 
are located in and around Chicago. The 
company owns its own laboratories for 
the manufacture of drugs, cosmetics, 
and toilet goods; operates bakeries, cof- 
fee-roasting and candy-making plants; 
has ice-cream factories in nine cities; 
and maintains seven warehouses at 
strategic points across the country. 

Besides its retail outlets, Walgreen’s 
sells its trade-marked products to hun- 
dreds of independent druggists scat- 
tered throughout the nation. Most of 
these outlets are found in towns of less 
than 10,000 population, towns which 
Walgreen considers too small for a 
branch of its own. 


cent of Walgreen’s business. But drugs 
to Walgreen include toilet articles and 
liquor as well as actual medicines. Soda 
fountains account for another 25 per 
cent of the total; cigars, cigarettes, and 
tobacco, 17 per cent; cosmetics, 15 per 
cent; miscellaneous goods and novelties, 
10 per cent. 

Most Walgreen drugstores are on 
corners. All are basically the same, 
differing only in size and diversifica- 
tion of merchandise, depending on vol- 
ume of business. Those in poorer sec- 
tions are no different from those in the 
best residential districts except that 
they omit luxury goods such as high- 
priced radios and expensive perfumes. 

Store layouts all follow the same gen- 
eral pattern. Because it is both the 
lightest and most accessible part of the 
store, the outside wall in front of win- 
dows usually draws the soda fountaiD. 
For a time the company experimented 






















with fountains at the far end so that 
customers would have to walk past dis- 
plays of tempting merchandise. But 
fountain business slumped badly under 
this arrangement. Telephone booths 
placed in the rear of the store now 
serve the same purpose. 


cMPLOYES: “Because they are trained 
to think and reason,” Walgreen prefers 
to hire college graduates. All female 
employes must live with parents, hus- 
pands or equally bona fide custodians. 
For stores in colored districts, Negroes 
are employed exclusively, only the man- 
ager being white. 

Before any dish goes on sale at the 
soda fountain, clerks memorize its 
formula. A  chocolate-marshmallow- 
pecan sundae must have the same in- 
gredients whether it is made in New 
York or Salt Lake City. 

Although waitresses and fountain 
clerks are carefully broken in, sales- 
clerks get no formal instruction. “TI like 
natural salesmen,” says Walgreen. “I 
don’t even object to a clerk saying: ‘Is 
that all?’ I prefer to let them do it 
their own way... results are what 
count.” For results Walgreen pays 
ponuses. 

Early this year the chain 
28,000 shares of its stock in tar aoe 
market, added another 32,000 undis- 
tributed shares, and offered them to 
employes. They snapped them up in 
plenty of time to get the 50 per cent 
stock dividend declared late in Febru- 
ary. Today 1,400 employes are com- 
pany stockholders. 


FOUNDER: Despite the fact that the 
chain now has more than 500 links, the 
W algreen Company remains a homey 
family affair. C. R. Walgreen Jr., 31 is 
company vice president. His sister 
Ruth, after a campus romance, married 
Justin Dart, 30, onetime star guard for 
Northwestern University. Now Dart is 
manager of retail operations. 

Together with members of his im- 
mediate family, Walgreen Senior owns 
25 per cent of the common stock. But 
he strenuously objects to his company 
being called a one-man organization: 
7 very size makes such a statement ° 
on it is the product of dozens of 
Pheer mat Walgreen usually brings his 
a bu 1, Peppy, to work with him. 
*PPy either sleeps on the boss’ lap or 
rots dutifully behind him as he walks 
emiabty through the company’s offices 
" a three-story, red-brick building on 

owen Avenue directly across from the 
_eue Walgreen drugstore. 

A Magazine recentl 
moa “humorless.” es eae est. 
Kemer aan Sauna ae things in life.” 
se for ouniienia: Cer hae 

vhief home diversions: bridge— 
ggg but not overserious ath a 
: y rs a fifth of a cent a point; chess— 
Sa 7 all-round exponent; billiards and 
~ ie enthusiast for the “three cush- 
pale red ball” varieties; astrono- 

* 7 Ssesses a wide lay knowledge; 

an inveterate reader in bed, es- 
gr. of detective yarns. ; 
“be br « afternoon a week Walgreen 

S off and goes to the exclusive 
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“Its Fully Twice as Useful 


as we expected |” 


Most men are surprised to learn what 


Dictaphone really does. Its biggest 
uses are things they never thought 
of. Recording telephone calls as they 
happen, for instance. Instructions 
made alibi-proof as they're issued. 
Conferences over in half the usual 
time, with twice the usual result. 
Your secretary getting things done for 
you all day, no matter how much 
dictation you have. 

Convenience and economy only 
start to sum up the advantages of 
this modern dictating machine. A 


major business asset, it’s a vital step 
in business progress — now proved 
daily by thousands of business men. 
It makes executives better executives, 
secretaries better secretaries, offices 
better offices. 

Just what it might do for you is 
something we'll make clear ina 
quick and meaty demonstration. No 
strings attached, no obligation in- 
volved. Unless you feel that you can 
afford not to know what's happening 
in business today, mail the coupon 
below and mail it now. 







Exclusive Nuphonic recordin 
g and reproduction of 
oe Dictaphone duplicates the human voice almost cheng 





Name 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexi NW 
In ro da—86 Richmond Sc., Wee Tareas aS " 


0 Please let k 7 i 
Order” will be Senibined ia Bab | saa cst la 


(0 I want to see your representative. 





Company 





Per wee ee we ewe ee wees 


Address _« 





The word DICTAPH 
IONE is the Resistered Trade-Mark of Di 


Makers of Dictating 





jctaphone Corporation 
es to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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SIX NEW ENGLAND 
GOVERNORS INVITE YOU 


W:, the Governors of six New 
England states, invite you this 
summer to visit a modern vaca- 
tion paradise. Enjoy its charm 
and natural beauty—smooth, 
gleaming beaches, headlands buf- 
feted with spray, mountains pur- 
ple against the sky, smiling lakes, 
old colonial towns. Meet the real 
‘Down East’ Yankee — sturdy, 
thrifty, lovable, and loyal. Play 
golf, tennis, swim, hike, sail—or 
choose your favorite sport in a 
climate that stays cool.” 


Beautiful FREE Booklet 


Write today for this official New 
England booklet. 40 pages 
fully illustrated. A maga- 
zine value, free while they 
last. Plan no vacation un- : 
til you have seen it. Clip i xtweveup= 
the coupon now. 


$546, 
SSC, 
- "ty 
< 























New ENGLAND COUNCIL 
20 Providence Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me my free copy of your New 
England Vacation Booklet NW°27. 


Name. 





Address 
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Beverly Country Club for a round of 
golf. “An occasional afternoon off for 
golf or a baseball game is good for a 
man. I tell our branch managers they 
don’t have to punch a time clock. If 
they want an occasional afternoon off 
it’s theirs. We can tell if a man is tak- 
ing too much time off.” 


RAILROADS: Litile-Known Trio 


Purchase V an Sweringen Empire 





I WOULD GREATLY APPRECIATE IT IF YOU 
WOULD COME TO SUITE NINE R WALDORF- 
ASTORIA AT FIVE THIRTY THIS AFTER- 
NOON TO RECEIVE AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF THE SALE BY GEORGE AND FRANCES 
BALL FOUNDATION OF ITS INTERESTS IN 
THE RAILROAD HOLDINGS OF MIDAMERICA 
CORPORATION 

G A BALL 


This cryptic telegram last week 
brought two-score financial reporters 
to a blue-draped hotel living room on 
Park Avenue, New York. The white- 
mustached man with pince-nez and high 
stiff collar who received them was a 
Muncie, Ind., glass-jar manufacturer; 
two years before he had acquired con- 
trol of the $3,000,000,000 Van Swerin- 
gen railroad system, sold at auction to 
satisfy a defaulted loan. 


A month ago, Ball transferred his 
90 per cent common-stock equity in 
Midamerica Corporation, top holding 
company in the rail empire, to a chari- 
table and educational fund sponsored 
by himself and his wife, the George and 
Frances Ball Foundation. Thereby he 
avoided the heavy inheritance taxes his 
estate would have had to pay on the 
holdings after his death. 


The newspaper men who crowded in- 
to the Waldorf suite last week peppered 
the 74-year-old millionaire with ques- 
tions about the latest change in owner- 
ship of the 28,000-mile system. By way 
of reply Ball distributed an uninforma- 
tive mimeographed statement: Robert 
R. Young of New York, Allan P. Kirby 
of Wilkes. Barre, Pa., and Frank F. 
Kolbe of New York had purchased Mid- 
america’s holdings. 


But who were Messrs. Young, Kirby, 
and Kolbe? How much had they paid? 
What policies would they pursue as 
bosses of the country’s largest rail net- 
work under single control? 


‘MANEUVER’: Through subsequent 
statements and interviews, the financial 
world gradually pieced together the 
facts. 


Robert Ralph Young, scion of four 
generations of small-town bankers, was 
born 38 years ago in Canadian, Texas. 
After graduating with honors from 
Culver Military Academy in 1914, he 
attended the University of Virginia for 
two years, then went to work for the 
du Pont Company. In 1922 he switched 
to General Motors, becoming assistant 
treasurer. 


There he met Frank F. Kolbe, also a 
G.M. assistant treasurer. Previously 
Kolbe had taught economics for three 
































WIDE worip 
Charles Walgreen: ‘Results . . . count’ 


years at the University of Michigan, 
his alma mater. 

The two men became good friends, 
In 1932, having left General Motors just 
before the depression, they formed the 
firm of Young, Kolbe & Co., brokers, 
Despite membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange, the partnership was 
virtually unknown in Wall Street. It 
acted as agent for large investors, 
sought no small accounts, and tucked 
away its office on the eighteenth floor 
of the General Motors Building 4 miles 
from the financial district. 


When Young and Kolbe decided to 
bid for the Ball railroad holdings, they 
turned for additional funds to Allan 
Price Kirby, a former special partner 
in their firm. Kirby had plenty of 
money; his father, Fred Morgan Kirby, 
was a co-founder and executive vice 
president of the F. W. Woolworth Co. 


The three men paid the Ball Founda- 
tion $4,000,000 in cash plus a $2,375,000 
note due in two years—twice as much 
as Ball paid for the securities at the 
Van Sweringen auction in 1935. Be- 
cause of Young’s and Kolbe’s previous 
connections, Wall Street suspected that 
du Pont or General Motors money was 
in on the deal. Three weeks ago Donald- 
son Brown, G.M. finance committee 
chairman, sought to buy Ball’s holdings 
but stopped negotiations when he 
learned Washington would disapprove 
such a move. Young insisted they had 
no financial backers: “We are willing 
to go on oath that it is our own money 
... We are going into this as private 
investors in the hope of making a profit.” 


During the next “three or four years’ 
the new owners intend to unify their 
railroads into two large groups, cél- 
tering around the Chesapeake & Ohio 
in the East and the Missouri Pacific in 
the West. 


Meantime they will have a Congres 
sional inquiry on their hands. Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee investigating rail- 
road financing, announced last week: 
“The committee will look into all phases 
of the maneuver.” 
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ZINC: Versatile Metal Passes 
Safely Through a Price Boom 
7 


There is the tin can, the copper kettle, 
and the lead pipe. The other base metal 
_ginc—has generally been bracketed 
with the word ointment, although it 

robably has more commercial forms 
and uses than tin, copper, or lead. 

Zinc goes into paint as a pigment, in- 
to medicine as an emetic or caustic, and 
into rubber products as a reinforcer. It 
appears in the solid metal shapes of 
golf clubs, safety razors, dry-cell bat- 
tery cases, teeth fillings, motor gears, 
fruit-jar tops, icebox linings, and in au- 
tomobile horns, carburetors, hubcaps, 
radiator grills and caps. 

These, however, account for less than 
a third of the zinc produced, for the 
metal’s first function is to protect steel 
and iron from rust: galvanizing sheets 
and strands of iron for farmers’ barns 
and fences uses up nearly half the zinc 
supply. Next largest demand comes 
from the foundries which fuse zinc and 
copper into hard, bright brass. 

Last week, at the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the American Zinc Institute, 
representatives of the domestic indus- 
try discussed and tried to analyze the 
extraordinary boom their business had 
experienced since last Fall. 

An industrial consultant from Lon- 
don, O. W. Roskill, reported that during 
1936 the world’s mines and smelting 
plants turned out 1,477,840 tons of zinc. 
This is 10 per cent above the 1935 pro- 
duction figure and 1.4 per cent more 
than the previous record year of 1929. 
Yet the demand for zinc has grown so 
fast that the world’s stocks now stand 
below 200,000 tons, less than two 
months’ supply at the present rate of 
consumption. 

Prices have risen phenomenally. Un- 
til last November, the metal sold at a 
1936 average of 4.9 cents per pound; 
last March, the figure reached an eleven- 
year high of 7.5 cents. Although quota- 
tions had dropped to 6% cents per 
pound by last week, reflecting a drop in 
demand, experts expect it will take 
months to build up a normal-stock of 
the metal. 

Addressing the institute’s members 
on “The Outlook for Zinc,” W. R. In- 
galls, director of the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics, pointed out some rea- 
sons for the boom. Most probable ex- 
planation appeared in the speculative 
buying for rearmament—as an element 
of brass, zine is essential in the manu- 
facture of cases for shells and cartridges. 
In both pure and alloy form, it also goes 
into new battleships and destroyers. 

When the British arms program was 
announced last Fall, speculators in the 
London market (see page 28) rushed 
to buy the commodity, forcing the price 
up. With the possibility of a zinc short- 
age because of increased industrial use, 
especially in America, prices soared and 
stocks dropped. 


Most producers have welcomed the 
recent collapse in zinc speculation. As 
Ingalls observed last week: “Extrava- 
gance [in prices and profits] would be 
an invitation to step up production, with 
the cer ‘ainty that it would be done too 
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HOW COULD ANY TRUGK MATCH 





DODGE PERFORMANCE ? 


When Only Dodge of the Lowest-Priced Trucks 
Gives You All These High Priced features 







GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES—Pioneered 
by Dodge on lowest-priced trucks — 
save money on tires and brake linings! 





SAFETY-STEEL CAB— safer — better fin- 
ished, more comfortable, to ride in... 
and it’s built to last years longer! 


* 


SIX GREAT ENGINE ADVANCEMENTS— 
Dodge gives you a 6-Cyl. engine with 
6 special gas and oil saving features! 





Dodge Dealers Invite Truck Buyers to Get a Copy 

of the New 1937 “Show-Down”’ Score Card that 

Lets You Compare the Lowest-Priced Trucks 
for Yourself, Feature by Feature 


ACTS beat claims any day. Owners report that ““New 
1937 Dodge trucks are setting new performance 
records...are saving up to $8 and $10 a month on gas 
alone.” With owners from coast to coast spreading 
good news like this, no wonder new thousands are 
switching to Dodge trucks. So, do this before you 
buy any truck: Check up on the combination of quality 
features you get in the low-priced Dodge —you'll find 
it’s a combination of money-saving advantages not of- 
fered anywhere else. Get a show-down. Compare...see 
how far ahead Dodge is! See your Dodge dealer today. 
DODGE — Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Easy terms gladly arranged to fit your budget through 
Commercial Credit Company. 


MORE HIGH-QUALITY FEATURES 


© FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE— 


low-priced 1%-ton trucks. 


© ONE-PIECE REAR AXLE HOUSI 
Pioneered by Dodge. 


. ROLLER-BEARING UNIVERSALS—Pionee 
n low-priced trucks—check ruinous 
e ° 
poe am BEARINGS— Dodge gives you four mai 
ine ‘This noe to check vibration, Prolong truck 
% 8 feat 
iacenee Dean was pioneered in low - priced 


© VALVE SEAT INSERTS — Also 


low-priced trucks—save va 





Pioneered by Dodge in 
NG —Another feature 


red by Dod 
backlash, - 


pioneered by Dod 
lve gtinding—saverser 

















_—--— +=. New 1937 Dodge 1%-Ton Stake, 6-Cy1,"L”-Head Engine, 2 Wheelbases, 9’ and 12’ Bodies. 





a alge 


Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, every Thursday, 9 to 10:00 P.M., E.D.S.T. 


New 1937 Dodge 2-Ton Chassis New 1937 Dodge %-1 Ton Panel, New 1937 Dodge %-Ton Pickup, 
and Cab, 6-Cyl. Four Standard for bakers, laundries, florists, de- 6-Cyl., “L”-Head Engine, 116 
Wheelbases—133’, 148”, 159",177"..  partmentstores—allbulkyloads. W.B. A money-saver! 













THERE’S NO COMFORT LIKE 


AMERICAN COMFORT... 
CHOOSE THE 


WASHINGTON 


OR THE 


MAN HATTAN 
EUROPE 


As your great ship moves out into the 
Hudson, you are impressed by the 
number of experienced travelers 
among your fellow passengers—men 
and women who have “been around” 
and know the importance of choos- 
ing the right ship. 

Your first dinner in the 
large air-conditioned din- 
ing room is enough to 
convince you that here 
is food at its best. You 
order what you want as you want it.. 
anything from caviar to crackers. 


a wt 


Stewards speak your language and un- 
derstand the American idea of service 

. proving the wisdom of your 
travel agent in suggesting that you 
choose an American ship. 


You'll appreciate those large, airy cabins 
—so roomy, so modern, so delight- 
fully furnished. Easy chairs... con- 
venient tables ... Hand telephone. 
And real beds—not berths! Beds that 
mean true sleeping comfort. Closets, 
too, will please you, both in num- 
ber and size. 


Out of your cabin... giant decks to 
play, romp or rest on...tiled swim- 
ming pool...concerts and talking 
pictures...dancing! Here is rea/travel 
pleasure—planned by Americans 


for Americans! 
Cabin Class from $172 
Trt —Tourist Class $116. 
On more informal 
* Pres. Harding and Pres. 
Roosevelt, Cabin Class 
from $129. Sailings every Wednesday 
to Ireland, England, France,Germany. 
Under the same American manage- 
ment, the Panama Pacific Line offers 
regular service, New Y ork-California 
by way of Havana, the Panama Canal 
and Acapulco, Mexico. 
Ask your travel agent or: 


1 Broadway, N. Y. * 216.N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago ¢ 665 Market St., San Francisco 

In Canada, 19 King Street, East, Toronto 
Offices in other principal cities 


UNITED STATES 
LINES 
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much; and on the other hand it would 
be a discouragement to consumption, 
which is something that we should not 
want to have.” 


BEETLES: Fruit Growers Pit 
Ladybirds Against Mealy Bugs 


Although they don’t advertise the 
fact, American citrus farmers can ex- 
pect each year to find their trees in- 
fested with bugs, scale, and plant lice. 
Sprays, steam, and gas treatments will 
kill most of these pests; mealy bugs, 
however, will go on sucking at the fruit 
despite such fumigation. 

About 30 years ago these little, white, 
wax-covered bugs became a serious 
menace to California’s citrus crops, and 
both the State Commission of Horti- 
culture and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture started looking 
for a cure. Several years of research 
convinced entomologists that Crypto- 
laemus Montrousieri Muls, the ladybird 
beetle, could do the job. Both as larvae 
and as adults these black and red 
beetles—first introduced from Australia 
in 1892—feed almost exclusively on 
mealy bugs. 

At Alhambra, Calif., the State in- 
sectary began the mass production of 
ladybird beetles and in 1917 set loose 
6,900 of them in a badly infested or- 
chard. In four months all the mealy 
bugs had been wiped out. 

Insectaries have since been estab- 
lished in Florida and Massachusetts, 
but California remains the center of 
the ladybird-beetle industry. In some 
counties farmers get their beetles free; 
in others, growers pay for the cost of 
raising the insects—% of a cent to 1 
cent per beetle. 

Peak demand for the beetles starts 
about May 1 and continues through 
June, July, and August, when mealy 
bugs get in their worst work. Farmers 
use about ten ladybirds to a tree, the 
usual order calling for 500 at a time. 

Growing ladybirds has become a fair- 
ly standardized operation. Potatoes are 
left to sprout in shallow boxes; the 
sprouts are then thoroughly infested 
with mealy bugs. Subsequently, adult 
ladybirds lay their eggs near the clus- 
tered pests. As the larvae mature they 
feed on the mealy bugs and within a 
month have become full-grown, winged 
beetles. Attracted by light, the lady- 
birds swarm over cloth screens stretched 
across the windows of the insectary. 
There they are collected and inserted 
in small gelatin capsules for shipment. 

Released in the orchard, the lady- 
birds will produce three or four genera- 
tions during a Summer, the larvae kill- 
ing far more mealy bugs than the 
adults. 

Although citrus farmers use millions 
of the beetles annually, only one man 
has gone into commercial ladybird 
breeding. In 1930 Dr. A. W. Morrill, 
formerly a Department of Agriculture 
researcher and Arizona’s State entomo- 
logist, formed California Insectaries, 
Inc., with a laboratory at Glendale, 
Calif. Dr. Morrill won’t reveal how 
many ladybirds he has sold but ad- 
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Ladybirds make a meal of mealy bugs 


mits he once received an order for 
15,000,000. 

Customers repeat their orders year 
after year, because few ladybirds live 
through the Winter. Most of them eat 
up all their food and then starve to 
death. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: New 
Labor Act Is Chief Concern 


My sister she works in the laundry, 
My father makes synthetic yin, 
My mother she takes in washing, 
My God, how the money rolls in. 


At the annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
in Washington last week, Mark Sulli- 
van, newspaper columnist, recited this 
“charming ditty ... expressing the 
spirit of the boom years of the late 
1920s.”” He reminded his audience that 
three years later they were singing 4 
different tune, “Brother, Can You Spare 
a Dime?” 

“You sang that for.a couple of years 
until, in 1932, another song gave you 4 
musical vision of hope . ‘Happy 
Days Are Here Again’.”’ 

Sullivan’s talk, tracing the country’s 
history over a quarter of a century 4s 
reflected in popular songs, delighted 
delegates, who had gathered to cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of the 
chamber’s founding. 

Their mood of nostalgia, however, 
didn’t prevent them from entering into 
a lively discussion of present-day prob- 
lems. Most vital of these, according 
to the principal speakers, was the labor 
question—with special reference to the 
Supreme Court’s ruling on the Wag- 
ner Act. 

James W. Hook, president of the 
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New England Council, set the keynote: 
phe trouble with the Wagner Bill is 
the fact that... it defines the rights 
of employes but provides no penalties 
if they are exceeded. It prescribes 

nalties for employers for not recog- 
nizing these employe rights, but omits 
giving the employers any rights for 
themselves. Such an act cannot long 
stand. Ultimately, it must be amended.” 

Speaking for the administration, Ed- 
ward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, disagreed with this view: 
“Let us not forget that at the time 
the Wagner Act was written the atti- 
tude of at least some management... 
seemed to be that while there were 
plenty of duties on the part of labor 
and-rights on the part of management, 
the reverse of that did not exist. In 
othe words, the Wagtrer Act invaded a 
field so one-sided . . . that its principal 
concern was to strike a new balance... 

“There has been no real experience 
with the Wagner Act... The ink on it 
was scarcely dry before the National 
Labor Relations Board was paralyzed 
by injunction on practically every 
front... Let’s get a little experience 
with the new dispensation before we 
begin to write new laws.” 

Privately, a substantial number of 
those at the convention sympathized 
with this appeal. They showed less 
tendency to buck the administration 
than at previous meetings. Some even 
admitted that collective bargaining 
might not be an unmitigated evil. 


Nevertheless, in formulating reso- 
lutions at the close of the four-day ses- 
sions, the chamber adopted a series of 
aggressive labor planks: “Inasmuch as 
corporations are not permitted to make 
political contributions, it should be in 
order that employes’ organizations be 
similarly restricted ... The right to 
picketing should be limited .. . Legis- 
lation should also be urged that will 
establish responsibility for the acts of 
labor organizations.” 

Other resolutions demanded allevi- 
ation “of the outstanding hardships and 
inequities” in the undistributed-corpor- 
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ate-earnings tax; a pay-as-you-go 
policy under the Social Security Act in- 
stead of accumulation of a huge re- 
serve fund; a reversal “of the upward 
trend of [government] expenditures... 
in order to end deficit financing.” 

Before disbanding, delegates elected 
a successor to Harper Sibley, head of 
the chamber for the past two years. 
The new president, George H. Davis, 
hails from Kansas City, Mo., where he 
heads the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain 
Co. Reputedly the largest landholder 
in Kansas, Davis owns farms totaling 
over 100,000 acres, where he raises 
wheat and cattle. 


. 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Robert E. Healy, SEC commissioner, 
told members of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks that the 
commission wouid go easy in applying 
the ‘death sentence” provisions of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. 
When the commission starts to enforce 
the act next January, Healy said, it 
“should wrench the predatory type of 
holding company and _ entrepreneur 
away from the jugular vein of the oper- 
ating companies.’’ Speaking for utilities, 
Charles W. Kellogg, the Edison Electric 
Institute’s president, called the act’s 
provisions “capricious tyranny” that 
would hurt the small utility company. 


® Holders of U.S. Steel preferred stock, 
who had their regular $7 dividend cut 
to $2 in 1933, got the good news they 
had been waiting for. The corporation 
announced a dividend of $5.75, reduc- 
ing arrears on each share to $5.25—or 
a total of $18,914,758. 


® Shipments of cars and trucks to 
France, Germany, and Holland—most 
of them for ultimate use in Spain’s 
civil war—have grown so heavy that 
American shipping lines have had to 
turn down much profitable freight. The 
International Mercantile Marine has 
added its spare ship, the 7,555-ton Amer- 
ican Traveler, to the May sailing list; 
but the shortage of American tonnage 
and the rise in chartering prices on 
foreign ships—from 75 cents to $3 per 
ton in some cases—has put the Ameri- 
can merchant marine in a dilemma. 


© At General Motors’ annual meeting, 
Homer Martin, president of C.1L.O.’s 
United Automobile Workers Union, 
was nominated for the board of direc- 
tors but received only five votes. From 
General Motors’ president, Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., stockholders learned that the 
C.1.0O. strike had pulled first-quarter 
earnings of $44,814,166 only 15 per cent 
below last year’s figure. 


® More executive salaries for 1936 re- 
vealed by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission: H. W. Phelps, chairman, 
American Can Co., $152,100; Frank W. 
Lovejoy, president, Eastman Kodak Co., 
$108,473; L. K. Liggett, president, 
United Drug Co., $75,505; W. A. Fair- 
burn, president, Diamond Match Co., 
$100,000; W. A. Patterson, president, 
United .Air. Lines, $17,500; William E. 
Levis, president, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., $100,000; H. E. Lewis, chairman, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., $75,000. 
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| Swan around 


“World. 
and Back to 
Massachusetts 


So 





DRIATIC, Medi- 
terranean, Pacific, 
Caribbéan — I’ ve known 
them™all. But for real 
water sport — give me 
Massachusetts. My idea 
of a vacation is WATER 
—to look at, to swim in, 
to sail on. 
Then look what Massa- 
chusetts offers: over 800 
miles of beautiful coast- 
line . . . 50% beach... grand salt water, quiet in- 
lets, dashing breakers, warm or cold . . . as you like 
it! And there are 1300 lakes and ponds in Massachu- 
setts... fresh, sparkling water, shallow or deep, clean 
and inviting... 
See the charms of Colonial New England... . Every 
town and village has a fresh, unspoiled beauty, and 
still the dignity of centuries. See the historic places 


‘where America was born”’... 


Other Massachusetts vacation values are . . . more 
marvelous roads for motoring than any other State of 
comparable area; 450 miles of bridle paths; 250 golf 
courses; 15 State forests with free public camps; hun- 
dreds of miles of trails for hiking 


and bicycling. 

FREE Send for Massachusetts Vaca- 
tion Panorama — a profusely 

illustrated vacation guide. Plan your 

entire vacation in Massachusetts this 

summer. 


Mt. Tekoah from 
Westfield River 





Secretary of the Commonwealth 
Rm, 3F, State House, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me free material on Massachusetts. 
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Last six months of 1936 
To Subscribers $2.50 





To Non-subscribers 3.50 
Index 75c 











HAVE THE TIME OF 
YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


You’Lt never regret—nor forget—your vaca- 
tion in Maine! Giant mountains, restful lakes, 
roaring ocean, and cool climate send you 
home relaxed and renewed ... and hungry 
to come back again. 





There is everything for every one in Maine 
— fishing, swimming, sailing in fresh and salt | 
water; camping, canoeing, riding, hiking; | 
golf and tennis. Quaint, quiet colonial towns. | 
Down East hospitality. Marvelous native foods 
— you’ve heard of Maine clambakes, chicken 
dinners, berry pies, and Maine Jobsters! Come 
to Maine this Summer. Famous hotels, inns, 
sporting camps, and inexpensive stopping 
places offer you comfort and convenience. 
Thousands of miles of Maine roads make 
motoring a pleasure. Mail the coupon now. 
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Free ! MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Tourist Service, Dept. 112, St. John Square, 
Portland, Maine 
Send the new 1937 Official Vacation 
Book which describes the vacation at- 
tractions Maine offers. 
MAINE 
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NOVEL: Hamsun’s Newest Gives 
His Answer to an Old Question 


“And what do you consider your 
finest work?” It is an inevitable ques- 
tion in all interviews with famous 
authors. 

A few, however, refuse to be inter- 
viewed. Consider the case of Knut 
Hamsun, 1921 Nobel Prize winner. In 
1929, after years of vain pursuit, re- 
porters thought they had him. From 
all over Europe they streamed into his 
home near Grimstad, Norwegian fish- 
ing village, to honor him on his 70th 
birthday. Could Hamsun deny them an 
interview on this gala occasion? He 
could. The author quietly disappeared 
for three days. 

Now, unsolicited, he provides the 
long-sought news: his latest work is 
his greatest. After half a century of 
writing, he sets forth his judgment on 
the jacket of The Ring Is Closed (322 
pages, 109,000 words. Coward-McCann, 
New York. $2.50). 

“*The Ring Is Closed,’ as for both 
thought and imagination, is the best 
thing I have done,” he says. “I rather 
believe the reader will grant me some 
right to an opinion.” 

Some readers may demur, timidly, 
that “Growth of the Soil’ seems at 
least as good. But most of them will 
agree that the new novel is among 
Hamsun’s best. In his 78th year the 
former longshoreman, coal trimmer, 
farm hand, and horsecar conductor has 
turned out a book worthy of the front 
rank in world literature. 

The story’s locale is the same little 
Norwegian coast town of “The Road 
Leads On,” “August,” and other earlier 
works. The hero, Abel, lacks even the 
small spark of ambition which his pred- 
ecessors possessed; he is happy only 
when doing absolutely nothing. 

It takes him some years to attain this 
peak of individuality, his irresolute 
course leading him to Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and finally Texas. 
There he learns the ultimate wisdom 
of loafing and finds complete content- 
ment. 

Yet some romantic illusion beckons 
him toward home and, when his Texas 
wife dies, he returns to the sorry little 
town. Its grasping, depression-pinched 
residents soon borrow all the money his 
father left him; again he sinks into 
placid indigence. 

For a time Lola, his stepmother, tries 
to make something out of him. At her 
insistence he unwillingly captains a 
milk boat. But when one of his debtors 
unexpectedly sends him a _ thousand 
kroner he is off to America once more 
—only to return to Norway a pauper 
as before. Again he lives in a deserted 
shack, stealing some of his meals, earn- 
ing others at odd jobs, and accepting 
the j'avors of oversexed wives. 

Hamsun described the town’s life in 
a gossipy style exactly suited to it. 
Greed, jealousy, and ignorance predom- 
inate; humor is either earthy or grim. 
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Knut Hamsun: still great at 77 






The tale is certainly depressing, yet 
not woeful, for Abel remains serene 
to the end. 

“I do not follow the pattern,” he ex- 
plains. “I can be satisfied with one 
meal a day and, after that, drink sun- 
shine. Why must one strive to be 
something? All the others do that; 
but they aren’t any happier, even so. 
They have had their struggle to come 
up, but they are compelled to look high 
and low for their reward. Their peace 
of mind is gone; their nerves are 
frayed; some take to drink in order to 
pull through and only find themselves 
even worse off. They insist upon high- 
heeled shoes for all occasions; and I, 
who live in a shed—TI pity them.” 

Many readers, harassed by the cares 
of successful existence, will find them- 
selves admiring that shiftless, irrespon- 
sible philosophy. 
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BIOGRAPHY: Father of Litile 


W omen Emerges From Obscurity 


Sleepy Concord, Mass., 18 miles from 
Boston, attracts thousands of literary- 
minded pilgrims every year; few of 
them fail to visit Wayside, the two-and- 
a-half-story frame house where Louisa 
May Alcott lived most of the idyllic 
childhood which she later immortalized 
in “Little Women.” 

Although that well-loved classic 
doesn’t say so, the Alcott girls grew up 
in what was then the intellectual capi- 
tal of America. A few doors away lived 
the great philosopher Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson—their father’s best friend. For 4 
while their next-door neighbor was Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne—who didn’t like 
their mother. “Hero and teacher and 
elder brother all in one’ to the girls 
was Henry Thoreau, a poor young 
naturalist from near-by Walden Pond. 

Surrounded by latter-day celebrities, 
the little women paid chief homage to 
their dreamy, impractical philosopher- 
father, Bronson Alcott. His life is sym- 
pathetically traced in Little, Brown's 
$5,000 centenary prize winner: Pedlar’s 
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© BacHRACH 
Alice Sowers spoke for the children 


Progress. By Odell Shepard. 522 pages, 
17,500 words. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, index. $3.75. 

From Alcott’s 50-volume diary the 
biographer resurrects a forgotten think- 
er who began his career by peddling 
trinkets to the Southern aristocracy. 
As a schoolteacher, Alcott introduced 
reforms which outraged New England 
graybeards and cost him his pupils. His 
experiment in communal living at 
Fruitlands, near Concord, proved a 
tragic farce. Late in life, Alcott gained 
some measure of fame. For nine years, 
he served as dean of the Concord School 
of Philosophy. 

Shepard’s witty but occasionally dull 
history praises Alcott’s success as a 
father. But readers hopeful of learning 
more about Louisa will be disappointed; 
the biographer thinks her fame helped 
obscure her father’s reputation. 


. 
OTHER NEW 


Can All This Grandeur Perish? By 
James T. Farrell. 308 pages, 77,000 
words. Vanguard Press, New York. 
$2.50. Seventeen excellent short stories 
—eleven of them published for the first 
time—by the brilliant young author of 
the Studs Lonigan trilogy. 


BOOKS 


The Masts of Gloucester: Recollec- 
tions of a Fisherman. By Raymond Mc- 
Farland. 268 pages, 61,000 words. II- 
lustrations. Norton, New York. $8. 
Now an Aurora, N.Y., high-school prin- 
cipal, the author recalls an adventur- 
ous boyhood trip on a mackerel schoon- 
er. A vivid account of storms, big 
hauls, and day-to-day life at sea, com- 
bined with salty tales of Gloucester 
skippers. 


A Cardinal of the Medici. By Susan 
Hicks Beach. 384 pages, 186,000 words. 
Notes, family tree. Macmillan, New 
York. $8. Colorful but rather slow- 
moving’novel of Renaissance Italy. Ip- 
Polito, the hero, is surrounded by such 
immortals ag Michelangek Titian, Cel- 
lini, Machiavelli, and Castiglione. 
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PARENTS: Children Tell About 
Bringing Up Father and Mother 


Last week in New Brunswick, N.J., 
300 fathers and mothers heard what 
children think about parents. Alice 
Sowers, lecturer for the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, told a 
conference of Rutgers University’s 
Home Economics Extension Service the 
results of a nationwide survey. As part 
of her work for a Ph.D. from Cornell 
University, she had questionnaired 2,000 
school children from 10 to 20 years of 
age on their parents’ good and bad hab- 
its. 

The majority considered understand- 
ing, recognition, and companionship es- 
sential. Wealth made no difference, as 
long as the parent could provide edu- 
cation and a “comfortable home.” 

“Firm but fair discipline’ ranked 
high. ‘‘An unnecessarily harsh judg- 
ment,” said Miss Sowers, “rendered in 
the heat of a parent’s emotional out- 
burst, should be tempered rather than 
be made to stand merely in the inter- 
ests of discipline.” 

Freely expressing their dislikes, the 
children pleaded for relief from two old 
parental saws: “When I was your age 

.”’ and “You are too young to know 
what you are talking about.” Miss Sow- 
ers voiced a warning: ‘Parents who 
talk that way are killing the child’s op- 
portunities for intelligent expression. 
Before long the child has no respect for 
the opinions of the parent.” 

Other parental pointers: Remember 
names of your child’s friends ... Let 
him have reasonable privacy ... Have 
consideration for his pets... When he 
is entertaining playmates, keep your 
shoes on. 


McGILL: Morgan and Governors 
Finally Come to an Agreement 


Fact, not fancy, supports the fable 
of the English explorer who always 
dressed for dinner in the depths of the 
jungle. Like his countryman the ex- 
plorer, Arthur Eustace Morgan,* 51- 
year-old principal of McGill Univer- 
sity, has set ways and scorns to change 
them. He is a liberal; McGill’s board 
of governors is conservative. 

Two years ago the. Montreal insti- 
tution sent scouts to England to find a 
successor to the late Sir Arthur Cur- 
rie, principal from 1920 to his death 
in 1933. They picked Morgan, nomad 
veteran of half a dozen literature pro- 
fessorships in British universities—Ox- 
ford and Cambridge not included— 
then organizer and principal of Uni- 
versity College at Hull. 

Morgan and McGill soon proved in- 
compatible. His liberal ideas shocked 
the governors, headed by Sir Edward 
Beatty, president of Canadian Pacific 


*Not to be confused with Arthur Ernest Morgan, 
ex-president of Antioch College, now chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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Railways. Montreal’s upper crust 
echoed the board’s groans as Morgan 
orated on the “trend toward fascism 
in Quebec” and the “struggle for free- 
dom.” 

Nor could the tall, well-dressed Brit- 
on adapt himself to McGill’s semi- 
American faculty and students. They, 
in.turn, couldn’t warm up to his chilly, 
stony-faced manner. 

Last Spring, Morgan dug up a long- 
forgotten rule that faculty members 
must retire at 65 and forced resigna- 
tions from fourteen-professors—among 
them Stephen Leacock, beloved political 
economist and humorist whose name 
had become synonymous with McGill. 
Neither the students nor Leacock’s 
beer-drinking faculty partners ever for- 
gave the principal. 

Last week the board of governors 
announced that Morgan finally realized 
he was a square peg in a round hole. 
He wrote Beatty: “For some time it 
has been apparent that you... did 
not see eye to eye with me... It now 
seems clear to me that it would be in 
the best interests of the university... 
to be relieved of my office from the 
3ist May next. I gather from you 
that this course would be acceptable.” 

With equal frankness, Beatty re- 
plied: ‘The action you have taken is in 
accordance with [our] views as com- 
municated to you in our interviews.” 

Talk of Morgan’s successor centered 
about two possibilities: Col. Wilfred 


Bovey, McGill’s director of extramural 
relations—and Stephen Leacock. 
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DOCTOR: Newspaper Patients In 
Two Cities Keep Hines Busy 


One foggy night in August, 1921, six 
men pushed shovels into a stretch of 
sand near San Francisco. After two 
minutes of digging, a foot appeared. In 
three more minutes the shovelers unh- 
covered the bullet-riddled body of Pat-' 
rick Heslin, a local priest, whose dis- 
appearance had excited the Coast: for 
eleven days. : 

Cameras clicked:-Then the six placed 
the body in their car and sped to the 
office of The’ San Francisco Examiner. 
For the next hour and 40 minutes two 
members of the sextet—-William M. 
Hines, city editor, and Ernest Hopkins, 
reporter—battered typewriter keys. 
Meanwhile another member of the party 
—the local police chief—guarded Wil- 
liam A. Hightower, the man who had 
led them to the murdered priest’s 
grave. 

Outside the building, as usual, a boy 
from The Chronicle waited for one of 
the first copies of The Examiner. Hines 
knew that the rival paper, which went 
to press later than his own, was ready 
to “lift” any exclusive story. That 
night the stocky editor prepared a 
special run of 500 copies. They made 
no mention of the sensational discovery. 
But those that followed—after The 
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Chronicle had been put to bed—banner. 
headlined one of the outstafiding beat, 
in Pacific Coast journalism,, 


Cases: The night’s shoveling cop. 
vinced Hines that Hightower, whom he 
had discovered accidentally, was the 
actual murderer. After scoring his 
beat, the city editor dragged the whole 
party back at dawn and uncovered aq. 
ditional evidence which ultimately cop. 
victed their loquacious guide. 

The brain work which permanently 
located Hightower in San Quentin 
Prison has kept Hines continually op 
the move. This week the former editor. 
detective holds jobs in two cities. The 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle and The Times. 
Union have taken him on as gengtal 
manager, but*his term as publisher of 
The Boston Transcript has-another two 
and a half months to run. So Hinges 
shuttles back and forth, putting: in licks 
on both papers. 

Owners of ailing newspapers no 
longer seek Hines as merely a smart 
editor. They think of him as a jour- 
nalistic doctor who has treated some 
of the sickest patients in the country. 


His first case was The San Francisco 
Bulletin. When he came on as manag- 
ing editor, it was tottering toward 
bankruptcy; when he quit as publisher, 
it was striding prosperously in the 
other direction. A two-year stretch as 
assistant business manager of The 
Philadelphia Record acquainted him 
with more front-office mysteries. After 
that he put in two years as assistant 
managing editor of The New York 
Evening Post, another J. David Stern 
paper. Hines doesn’t claim to have put 
either of these dailies on its feet. His 
twin sojourns, however, coincide with 
remarkable increases in circulation and 
advertising revenue. 


During a visit to Boston last year 
Hines met George E. Stephenson, chief 
owner of The Transcript. The 107-year- 
old paper was showing its age. Since 
1930 its annual loss had averaged 
$105,000; mortgage holders had been 
obliged to pay some of the back taxes 
to prevent the building and property 
from being sold. 


Hines agreed to take the case and 
prescribed his regular remedy—a dras- 
tic reduction of expenditure by elimi- 
nation of inefficiency and incompetence, 
plus modernization of the paper’s ap- 
pearance. 


Cure: The new publisher found that 
the mechanical staff reported at an 
hour when there wasn’t ahy copy to 
handle; thus compositors were being 
paid for doing nothing. The books were 
in sad shape. So was the oldest of the 
four presses—it dated from 1890. Hines 
dismantled this veteran, added a new 
unit to the youngest press, and changed 
the format of the paper from seven 
columns to eight. Then he considered 
the type. An evening paper is read 
largely on trains, cars, and buses, or 
under artificial lights in the home. T° 
improve visibility, the newspaper doc- 
tor replaced the. old seven-point face 
with eight-point Ionic. , 

_ Editorial. economies included sub- 
stitution of Associated Press stock re- 
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NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 
Sick dailies consult ‘Dr.’ William Hines 






ports for The Transcript’s own tables, 
which had been phenomenally accurate 
but required a sizable staff to produce. 
An admittedly good woman’s-page 
editor was fired because Hines could 
buy syndicated boiler plate at low cost. 
Altogether he fired about 60 Transcript 
workers. It was necessary, he ex- 
plained, to save the jobs of the other 
340. 

But it wasn’t all retrenchment. 
Forty-two of an editorial staff of 80 re- 
ceived pay raises averaging 33 per cent. 
Moreover, several new men were taken 
on. These included John Gibbons of 
The Newark News as assistant to 
Henry T. Claus, who had been doubling 
as editorial-page editor and managing 
editor. The rewrite staff was strength- 
ened by the addition of Chester Mor- 
rison, formerly of The New York Post 
and Associated Press. The drama de- 
partment, depleted by the death of H. 
T. Parker, received a two-part medica- 
tion: one, Redfern Mason, former mu- 
sic critic of The Examiner; two, Mor- 
daunt Hall, former movie critic of The 
New York Times. 


After a year under his direction, 
Beacon Hill’s favorite journal has taken 
on 2,000 more readers. The present 
daily circulation is 33,000, with 45,000 
on Saturdays. Its financial status pro- 
vides an even stronger recommenda- 
tion of the Hines method of treatment. 
For the twelve months ended Jan. 31, 
the books showed a black-ink total of 
$90,000. 






New Patient: The Brooklyn news- 
papers’ complaint is indigestion rather 
than financial ulcers. Last December 
the Democratic Eagle bought its after- 
hoon rival, the Republican Times- 
Union, for a reputed price of $900,000. 
Since Feb. 1 the two dailies have been 
Printed in the same plant, and many 
organization problems still remain to 
be solved, 

The case does not appear nearly as 
serious as The Transcript’s was last 
year. Nevertheless, Hines refuses to 
discuss it. It will be time to talk, the 
hewspaper doctor says, when the twin 
patients are cured. 
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OPERAS: Two Composers Write 


Arias for Network Productions 


Three weeks ago the Columbia Broad- 
casting System aired the first blank- 
verse drama written especially for 
radio. It was “The Fall of the City,” 
a play by Archibald MacLeish, 1932 
Pulitzer poetry prize winner. Describ- 
ing the “terror that stands at the shoul- 
der of our time,” the work was turgid 
and slow in spots, but critics hailed it 
as proving that “radio has an enormous 
artistic potential.” 

Last week a National Broadcasting 
Co. announcement planted another 
milestone on the radio road to art. 
Lenox R. Lohr, NBC president, acting 
on the suggestion of John Royal, NBC 
program director, commissioned Gian- 
Carlo Menotti to write the first opera 
cut wholly to a radio listener’s pattern. 

The bubbling, 25-year-old Italian 
composer, whose second opera, “Amelia 
al Ballo,” had a successful premiere in 
Philadelphia last month,* was given 
until the end of 1937 to complete his 
work. Its length: not less than half an 
hour, nor more than an hour. For “con- 
siderably over a thousand dollars,” 
Menotti was given a “free hand” in both 
style and content by the broadcasting 
company. In return, NBC holds first 
performance rights and all radio rights 
for three years thereafter. 

The young composer jexpressed his 
doubts about fulfilling the time terms of 
his contract: “I compose without inspi- 
ration—it will probably take me a full 
year.” He plans to adopt movie tech- 
nique in his writing—quick scene chang- 
ing, rapid dialogue and action, with 
“intimate” and natural characteriza- 
tions. Disliking atmospheric music, he 
will attempt to set his scenes by the use 
of a narrator and sound effects. He 
wants to use only a small cast of six or 
seven people, recruited from the ranks 
of radio singers. 

The proposed name of his opera, in a 
State of Maine locale, is ‘“The Old Maid 
and the Robber.” Menotti says regret- 
fully: “I will be able to use no obscene 
language or situations. The radio peo- 
ple told me to restrain my Latin blood.” 


® Simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of Menotti’s opera, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System issued a bulletin 
on its operatic endeavors. 

Last Fall, CBS commissioned six 
American composers to write music de- 
signed for the microphone. Last week, 
Louis Gruenberg, former professor of 
the Chicago Musical College, told news- 
paper men that he had completed the 
libretto and a partial score for a radio 
opera based on W. H. Hudson’s novel, 
“Green Mansions.” His work includes 
singing roles for butterflies, snakes, and 
birds. The heroine sings wordlessly in 
a suprahuman voice Premiere of the 
Gruenberg opera—third of the six CBS 
assignments— is expected late this Sum- 
mer. 


*See News-Week Apr. 10, 1937, page 19. 
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*“Big3’’... largest ships—fastest 
schedules Coast-to-Coast via Havana, 
thePanama Canal and Acapulco, Mexico. 





OU travel the “Sunshine Route” on 
huge, modern liners specially designed 
for tropical service. Every room is an outside 
room with real beds, not berths. Dining 
rooms are scientifically air-conditioned. 
There are elevators and two large built-in- 


| deck pools on each ship. Service is deft and 
| thoughtful—the food is perfectly grand. 


e Between New York and 
Califormia, ist Class from $225 
(from $250 at certain seasons). Comfortable 
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Special reductions on round trip by sea. 
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travel one way by sea, one way rail or air. 
Special combination rates from hometown 
back to hometown. Wide choice of overland 
routes and stopovers. 


e 9-17 Day All-Expense Tours 
to Havana, Panama, the Caribbean and 
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American management—on the magnificent 
United States Liners, Manhattan and 
Washington, $172 up, Cabin Class; $116 
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Harding and President Roosevelt ships 
($129 up, Cabin Class) ...or the informal 
‘“‘American One Class”’ vessels, rates as low 
as $100. 
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help you get utmost value for your money. 
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Great Northern Railway, NW-4, St. Paul, Minn. 
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to Glacier Park () Pacific Northwest () Alaska [J 


California (] Dude Ranches [) Prepaid Tours () 
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BUREAU: Fagg, Not the Deity, 


Tackles Reorganization Job 


Informed two months ago that Eu- 
gene Vidal had resigned as director of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, Senator 
Royal S. Copeland sounded off: “It 
won't change things a bit to put in a 
new director. God couldn’t run the 
bureau as it is organized.” 


Last week the new director, Fred D. 
Fagg Jr., a 40-year-old Illinois lawyer, 
cut the ground from under the Sena- 
tor’s dire forecast by announcing the 
complete reorganization of the bureau. 
Hereafter its personnel will work in 
seven clearly defined departments, each 
under a separate head. Each head will 
work directly under Fagg and Assist- 
ant Director Howard F. Rough, ap- 
pointed to fill the position vacated three 
weeks ago by Major R. W. (Shorty) 
Schroeder. 


This week committees from the House 
and Senate confer on an appropriation 
for the construction, imprc vement, 
operation, and maintenance of airway 
aids such as radio and lighting beacons. 
Already the House has allotted $7,661,- 
500, with permission to spend another 
$2,000,000 before July 1, 1938, if it is 
found practical to do so. The bill 
passed by the Senate ups that to $8,- 
736,500, with a $6,000,000 drawing ac- 
count. Even the smaller figure repre- 
sents more than Vidal was able to get 
for any year in the past three. 


+ 
FLIGHTS: New Plans 
Wings Over a Couple of Oceans 


Presage 


The likelihood of 1937 being a big 
year for ocean crossings appeared slim 
last month after Amelia Earhart’s ac- 
cident in Honolulu. Last week aviators 
promised to make it the gala year in 
ocean hops. 


® Henry T. (Dick) Merrill, Eastern Air 
Lines’ chief pilot who crossed the At- 
lantic twice last Summer with Harry 
Richman, announced he would leave 
this week for a round trip to London. 
He would use a twin-engined Lockheed 
Electra monoplane, purchased recently 
from Harold Vanderbilt; Jack Lambie, 
his regular co-pilot on Eastern Air 
Lines, would serve in the same capac- 
ity for the ocean crossings. An un- 
named Wall Street broker might go as 
passenger—for $10,000. Far more im- 
portant income prospect was a reported 
$100,000 in contracts from American 
photographic firms (still and newsreel) 
for delivery of the first Coronation 
pictures. 


Merrill’s announcement almost co- 
incided with the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce’s release of official findings on 
Merrill’s crash last December in an 
Eastern Air Lines Douglas. En route 
from Miami to Newark, Merrill en- 
countered bad weather that shut out all 
sight of the ground and produced so 
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much static he could not follow the 
radio beacon. Attempting to land he 
crashed his ship into the Pocono Moun. 
tains near Port Jervis, N.Y. Of eleven 
people on board Merrill suffered the 
only serious injury, a broken jaw. 
The report found he had been jm. 
properly dispatched by air-line persop. 
nel; that he had erred in not using his 
radio to report his plight; that he haq 
been overconfident in his reliance upon 
dead reckoning of his position; that 
he should not have come down to land 
without first determining his position, 


® The Lindbergh anniversary transat- 
lantic air race, after being on the point 
of definite cancellation because only 
four planes had been entered, last week 
took a new lease on life. The day be- 
fore the deadline set for them, eighteen 
entries (at $250 each) poured in on the 
French Air Ministry. 

The ministry itself has entered three 





WIDE WORLD 


Capt. Max Pruss, com- 


New SKIPPER: 
manding officer of the airship Hindenburg, 
which this week begins its Summer's pro- 
gram—eighteen round trips between Frank- 
fort and Lakehurst. 





ships, two of them four-engined jobs. 
The Italian Government will have no 
less than nine planes in the $134,000 
race. Three British contestants will in- 
clude Amy Johnson Mollison, who will 
fly over from London sometime before 
the August starting date. In addition 
there will be a privately owned French 
plane, one Swedish, two Rumanian, and 
three American—including Dick Mer- 
rill’s. 

Only hitch: the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce is seriously considering a point- 
blank refusal to permit the departure 
of such a race from this country. 


® Miss Earhart and George Palmer 
Putnam, her husband-manager, «© 
route to the Pacific Coast from New 
York, declared her rebuilt “flying 1abo- 
ratory” stronger than ever. Accom- 
panied only by Frederick Noonan, nav!- 
gator, Miss Earhart would make 4a2- 
other attempt it her round-the-wor'd 
trip “as soon after the 15th of May 45 
I can.” 
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For Your [ nformation— 


VOTE GATHERING: The administra- 
tion, having failed to stir up the expected 
popular support for its court plan, is con- 
cerned over the closeness of the fight. Evi- 
dences: F.D.R. took pains to arrange a con- 
ference with Governor Browning of Ten- 
nessee to persuade him to appoint an anti- 
court man to succeed the late Senator Bach- 
man; withdrew an appointment to an im- 
portant FCC job to make room for the 
protege of Congressmen who'd agreed to 
back the court plan. 


JUSTICES OUT: There’s now an out- 
side chance that the whole court fight will 
be “postponed”—that is, dropped. Main 
reason: a growing belief that court per- 
sonnel will be changed anyway. Senator 
Wheeler, who has been in close touch with 
Justices during the fight, says privately 
that he’s certain two or more judges will 
resign this Summer. 


McGRADY LOYALTY: Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor McGrady has promised ad- 
ministration friends he won't take that 
$25,000-a-year private job in Philadelphia 
(mentioned here Apr. 3) until after Con- 
gress adjourns. Just now he doesn’t want 
to give Secretary Perkins’ countless enemies 
on Capitol Hill an opportunity to air his 
feud with her, embarrassing F.D.R. 


NEW DEAL ROASTING: The best 
story on that Congressional junket around 
the Virginia peninsula (when Garner slept 
through the storm) didn’t get in the papers. 
At the evening banquet a distinguished for- 
eign guest, Professor Syenberg of Leipzig. 
was asked to tell his impressions of Amer- 
ica. In thick dialect, he roasted the New 
Deal for a half hour, warning of Roosevelt 
dictatorship aims. Hopping-mad Demo- 
crats were urging Senator Joe Robinson to 
rise in protest when the professor jerked 
off his false whiskers—an amateur imper- 
sonator. 


WHAT’S UP IN CONGRESS? Whole 
program is log-jammed behind the Su- 
preme Court proposal. Bills may be 
killed by the handful in the unlikely 
event that the President decides to cut 
the session short instead of letting it 
drag through the Summer. Barring 
that, most Congressional authorities 
now size up major pending legislation 
like this: 

Passage Certain: Extension of nuisance 
taxes, permanent CCC, $1,500,000,000 re- 
lief appropriation (perhaps slightly re- 
duced) , Jones Bill to extend Federal-ad- 
ministered soil conservation until 1942. 

Passage Probable: Supreme Court re- 
organization (compromise), crop insurance 
for wheat, wage and hour regulation, Wag- 
nerSteagall Housing Bill (sharply modi- 
fied), Bonneville Dam Authority Bill 
(modified), Bankhead Tenant-Farmer Bill 
(drastically modified), Railroad Pension 
Bill, repeal of publicity for salaries over 


$15,000 (passed by House last week). 

Chances 50-50: Administrative reor- 
ganization (parts of it stand no chance), 
Ellenbogen Bill for a textile NRA, LCC 
regulation of water carriers, anti-lynching 
legislation (threatened by Senate filibuster) , 
McCarran Bill for air-line regulation, Lea 
Bill for interstate natural-gas regulation. 

Passage Improbable: Fair Trade Prac- 
tice Bill, Copeland Food and Drug Bill, 
changes in surplus-profits tax, O’Mahoney 
Bill for licensing industry, changes in capi- 
tal-gains tax, direct Federal crop control, 
Harrison Bill for Federal aid to education, 
Black 30-hour week, changes in the Wag- 
ner Act. 


DIPLOMATIC UNMENTIONABLE: 
The administration’s biggest arguments for 
a neutrality act allowing Presidential dis- 
cretion (as passed last week) were too tick- 
lish for use in public debate. Foremost 
in State Department minds: If a mandatory 
bill should pass, the President would be 
forced to apply bans to underdog China as 
well as to the aggressive Japan in event of 
war between the two—though U.S. is a co- 
guarantor of China’s independence. 


OLD STUFF ON ALUMINUM: The 
whole substance of the government’s 
sweeping indictment of the Aluminum 
Co. of America (alias Andrew Mellon) 
was embodied in an NRA report com- 
pleted more than two years ago. The re- 
port, never made public, was turned 
over to the FTC after the court killed 
the Blue Eagle. Government now doubts 
whether it can win the case; doesn’t 
know how it can logically split up the 
so-called aluminum monopoly even if 
it does win. 


LITTLE TVA’s: Ben Cohen, chief ad- 
ministration bill draftsman, is now at work 
on legislation embodying Roosevelt and 
Norris plans for eight regional “power” au- 
thorities. This should make big news dur- 
ing the Summer; has fair chance of passage 
—provided the “litthke TVA’s” are really 
little, without the authority or money of 
the original agency. Actually, they won't 
be power authorities but regional planning 
authorities for flood control, ete. States- 
righters fear them as a first step toward 
erasing State lines and setting up Federal 
subdivisions. 


WALLACE’S BEE: Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace has been thoroughly stung 
by the Presidential bee. Has been showing 
it particularly in the last two weeks, putting 
new “dignity” and “statesmanship” into his 
press conferences, delivering speeches on 
broad national subjects far beyond his 
official province. 


G.O.P. CHANGE: Squawks from local 
party leaders and potential contributors 
brought that sudden switch in the Republi- 
cans’ “strategy of silence.” Now Hamilton 
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will make radio speeches, but plans to 
speak in generalities and dodge the hottest 
controversial issues. 


ECONOMY ‘REVOLT’: The swelling 
tide of economy in Congress is a clear 
manifestation of the long-growing dis- 
satisfaction with Roosevelt leadership. 
Garner is a major factor in the move to 
force a 10% cut in spending. It’s less 
widely known, but Bernard Baruch is 
an equally important factor—particu- 
larly in persuading Southern Congress- 
men to buck Roosevelt on the issue. 


TRIVIA: That distinguished English 
journalist visiting here summed up his im- 
pressions privately:. “I've never seen a 
country so nervous at the prospect of re- 
turning prosperity” ..... The navy is try- 
ing to keep it quiet that the main prepulsion 
gear on the new $20,000,000 aircraft car- 
rier Yorktown broke down on the first trial 
run... One reason behind F.D.R.’s warn- 
ing against speculation by Federal em- 
ployes is a new crop of Washington stories 
about Congressmen plunging in the market 
... Ata party in her honor, Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, new Minister to Norway, took a 
sly poke at her friend Ruth Bryan Owen 
Rohde: “You won't have to worry about 
my resigning to get married. I think I’ve 
passed that age.” 


STORM OVER BRAZIL: Look for a 
Brazilian revolution by Fall. Censors have 
tried to suppress the news, but four Bra- 
zilian provinces are already importing ma- 
chine guns, organizing revolt against Pres- 
ident Vargas’ plan to have himself reelect- 
ed in spite of a constitutional ‘provision 
forbidding it. Members of the Brazilian 
Congress secretly accuse Vargas himself of 
trying to foment the revolt so he can post- 
pone elections and remain dictator inde- 
finitely—an old South American custom. 


GERMANY VS. VATICAN: Last week’s 
dispatches that 1,000 German monks are in 
prison awaiting immorality trials aren't, of 
course, the tremendous news many papers 
made them seem. It has long been known 
—and published—that many hundreds were 
in jail; only the figure is new. 


CHILEAN JITTERS: Panicky over 
growing possibility of aggression from the 
Argentina-Bolivia-Peru bloc, Chile’s on a 
frenzied hunt for arms. She has quietly 
bought large supplies which Paraguay 
captured from Bolivia during the Chaco 
war; is dickering with Germany and Italy 
for two cruisers; trying hardest to buy 
ammunition in Europe, but without success 
because Europeans are too busy selling to 
each other. 


QUEEN FOR ZOG? There’s really no 
political or economic significance to Italian 
Foreign Minister Ciano’s visit to Albania, 
since Rome already runs King Zog by 
efficient remote control. Good guess is that 
Ciano’s trying to peddle an Italian wife to 
Zog, who’s unashamedly in the marriage 
market for a woman with $1,000,000. 


ARSENIC GAS: If secret German ex- 
periments are as successful as hints indi- 
cate, arsenic will be used as the basis for 
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SECOND ANNUAL 
TARPON ROUND-UP 
- NOW ON! Closes Aug. | 
The year’s biggest and 
Zz best fishing party. $500 
“in cash grand prizes. 
Scores of fine trophies. 
Anglers Club to provide 
vacation fun and enter- 
tainment for the entire family. Eco- 
nomicalsummerrates. Special Tarpon 
Round-Up and Fishing Folders. 
Write Anglers Club, G. S. Neal, Sec., 
Chamber of Commerce, for yours. 
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a deadly new war gas. Significant sign: 
The Boliden mines, one of Ivar Kreuger’s 
last developments in Sweden, now sell the 
Reich 50,000 tons of arsenic a year—many 
times more than is used by all the rest of 
the world. 


NAZI FLOP: Germany, always striving 
to capitalize on “mistreatment” of Reich 
citizens abroad, tried desperately to boost 
the Nazi cause in Argentina by making a 
cause celebre (like the Gustloff case) out 
of the recent murder of one Joseph Riedel, 
Hitlerite leader in Buenos Aires. Now 
Argentine officials have nipped the plan by 
definitely establishing that the cause of the 
murder was robbery, not Communist poli- 
tics. 


LABOR WAR IN JAPAN: Record 
strike disorders are in the offing in Japan, 
increasing the possibility of a crisis. Major 
Japanese industrialists have hurriedly re- 
called the delegation they sent to the U.S. 
late last year to study the sit-down and 
ways of fighting it. 


FOREIGN NOTES: The Soviet Union 
is bringing in hundreds of unemployed 
Swiss watchmakers to create a big watch 
industry of its own ... Large-scale pur- 
chases by American collectors have pro- 
voked a campaign for a new census of all 
church art treasures in France; plan is to 
have the government classify hundreds of 
thousands of objects as “monuments his- 
toriques,” which can’t be exported . . 
Stories that Baldwin will retire to the coun- 
try after leaving the British Premiership 
now look like pure moonshine; he has 
taken a house in Euston Square, London. 


CHAMBER ‘REFORM’: The Chamber 
of Commerce’s election of George H. Davis, 
a Kansas City businessman of the Alf Lan- 
don type, as president was carefully pre- 
arranged in hopes of changing the popular 
belief that the chamber is dominated by 
Eastern big business. 


MORE ‘CHARITY’: Look for a steady 
increase in “philanthropic foundations” 
set up by wealthy men. It’s the neatest 
trick for keeping control of a business in 
the family. Here’s how it works: You own 
51% of a big company’s stock; when you 
die, your heirs must sell much of the stock 
to pay inheritance taxes, thus losing con- 
trol of the company. But suppose you 
create a special “foundation,” make your 
heirs its sole trustees, and turn your stock 
over to it. Then the gift to the “charitable” 
foundation isn’t taxed; your heirs, as trus- 
tees of the foundation and its stock, can 
keep themselves in control of the company 
and vote themselves, as company officers, 
any salaries and bonuses they choose. 


AIR-LINE WAR: A knock-down fight 
is brewing between the three transconti- 
nental air lines. TWA is putting into serv- 
ice its big new Douglas DC3s, similar to 
United’s “Mainliners” and American’s “Flag- 
ships.” Signs are that there'll be sharp 
slashes in scheduled crossing time—though 
none of the three wants them because they 
increase fuel costs and wear and tear on 
engines. Fares are also uncertain, though 
they were only recently stabilized at new 





low levels. 
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SPRAGUE & GOLD: Newest “explang. 
tion” of that worldwide scare about Us 
gold devaluation puts the blame on Prof 
O. M. W. Sprague, former Roosevelt aq. 
viser. Just before the rumor started, he 
told a Paris University Club luncheon that 
the U.S. “might” be forced to cut gold price 
to halt the inflow. 


NEW COLOR MOVIES: Watch fo 
announcement of a revolutionary colo; 
movie process. Called Cosmocolor and ¢p. 
sponsored by Wall Streeters and a big pro. 
ducer, it’s based on the use of a super. 
accurate prismatic lens. Witnesses at , 
private demonstration were amazed; sai 
the film reproduces nearly all colors ng. 
urally, without distortion by shadows; and 
costs only a shade more than black and 
white. 


FAME FOR $5: If you’re “prominent” 
expect a New Yorker to seek permission 
to list your name in an international book 
of world celebrities—all for a $5 fee. Only 
hitch is that, judging from the previous 
edition, most of the really prominent didn’t 
sign up. 


AIRSHIP CAMPAIGN: Now that the 
Hindenburg has again started North At 
lantic flights, look for heavy lobbying for 
at least two new American Zeps “for train- 
ing purposes” and to “test usefulness of 
airships for navy scouting,” and for a mail 
contract for a German-American airship 
line. Drive won’t get far because (1) navy 
men, except a few ex-airship officers, don't 
believe in dirigibles; (2) an air-mail con. 
tract would mean subsidizing Nazi ships at 
first; (3) most experts believe flying boats 
can soon carry almost as big loads many 
times faster without the risk of hydrogen 
or the cost of helium. 


ENTERTAINMENT SHORTS: Pana- 
ma has asked the U.S. to suppress the film 
“Swing High—Swing Low” which shows 
Carole Lombard drawing water from a cis- 
tern pump in a Panama City kitchen; Pana- 
ma businessmen are incensed at the sug: 
gestion that the republic’s capital lacks a 
municipal water system . . . Hope Hampton, 
wife of the multimillionaire film distribu- 
tor, Jules Brulateur, is being secretly 
groomed for a comeback by Universal Pic- 
tures, who think her singing-acting may 
outshine Jeanette MacDonald’s and Grace 
Moore’s . . . Westbrook Pegler, syndicated 
columnist, is looking for a side job as radio 
commentator or master of ceremonies ; he’s 


asking $2,500 a broadcast. 


MISSING PERSONS: Julian Bishop. 
New York broker who announced he would 
sell his North Carolina quail farm and 
move to Canada if Roosevelt were reelected, 
is still a New York broker (C. D. Barney 
& Co.) and still owns his quail farm . 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, recently recovered 
from serious illness at his Swiss home, is 
planning an opera on the theme of the 
resurrection of Poland; rumor is he in 
tends to return to his Polish estates, which 
he left after quarreling with Dictator Pil- 
sudski . . . Monte Blue, silent-screen star, 
works as an extra; takes a correspondence 
course in law, hopes soon to pass his bar 
exams. 
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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND RAMMED: “Coop- 
erate with the President’s economy efforts” 
indeed! [News-WeekK, May 1.] You wouldn't 
be referring, would you, to his agreement 
with Senator Norris that this country needs 
wore TVA’s—about eight more in fact? I 
suppose the administration’s going to “econo- 
mize” by building more of these engineering 
beauties and economic monstrosities out of 
rammed earth, the way it is with its resettle- 
ment houses. 

C. P. Korty 

St. Louis, Mo. 


DEBT AND SECURITY: Brother Moley, 
expressing himself strongly about the awful 
size of the public debt, falls into a common 
pit. He should know that the Social Security 
Fund is scheduled to reach fifty billion dollars 
by 1970 and that it must, by law, be invested 
in government bonds. That means that we've 
wot to increase the national debt to at least 
$50,000,000,000 ... 

Frazer L. Woop.ie 

Baltimore, Md. 


Editor’s Note: Administration and Congressional 
leaders, with the exception of a few Treasury officials, 
have already agreed that the present provision for the 
huge Social Security Fund must and will be completely 
changed. 


NO COMPARISON: In your editorial “Debt 
and Mr. Citizen,”’ you do not, it seems to me, 
give enough attention to the fact that the 
English budget is an indication of a much 
more provident government than our own... 


DANIEL GARTH SWAYNE 
New York City. 


Editor’s Note: Aside from the question of the rel- 
ative tax rate as between the two countries, it should 
be remembered that the average income of an English- 
man has been affected much less by the depression than 
the American’s. In The Economist (London) for Apr. 
10, 1937, there is an interesting article comparing the 
national incomes of the two countries, in part based up- 
on a recent book by Colin Clark, ‘National Income and 
Outlay.” These reliable figures show that, based upon 
income in 1929, the per capita income in Great Brit- 
ain declined only 8 per cent in 1932 and is now 7 per 
ent above the 1929 figure, while in the United States 

€ per capita income declined 38 per cent from the 
1929 figure and was, in 1935, still 25 per cent below the 
1929 figure. This English journal points out that any 
country that could stand such a reduction in income 
and a corresponding cut in consumption without a revo- 
‘ution should be complimented. 


PENNY FROM PURDUE: I[n answer to 
Helen Weber [Editor’s Forum, Apr. 24] I 
would go so far as to bet a penny that News- 
W EEK is right in saying that the betting is 
50-50 whether Amelia Earhart renews her 
world flight. We Purdue students commend 
— WEEK for its frankness in the For 
‘our Information section of Apr. 10... 

TED SMITH 

La Fayette, Ind. 


_ERROR: There was a serious error in the 
For Your Information department in the 
May 1 issue. An item on Al Smith was run 
‘Na paragraph of “Press Notes,” when it 


should have been included in the “Missing 
Persons,” 


H. C. Stone 
Albany, N.Y. 








NEWS-WEEK 


“You can feel Ingram ’s 
toning and soothing your skin— 


even in split-second shaving 


SAYS COMMUTER CARL BRANDT, JR. 


OF BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


er 


eI 


“UST put me down as a man who 
J shaves in a hurry—but still wants sting- 
less, soothing shaves. Life in the A. M. in 
the Brandt household moves like a 
three-alarm fire. I practically shave 


with one eye on my razor and the other 
on my watch. It’s hurry, hurry, hurry! 

“And what a whisker-wilting perfor- 
mance Ingram’s turns in! It makes the 
stiffest whiskers a set-up for any blade. 
But it’s the soothing, toning, bracing job 


that makes this lather unique. You can 
feel the Ingram difference as you shave. 
That’s the difference that speeds me to 
town with the smooth face I need in 
my business—clean as a mill pond and 
comfortable as a spring morning.” 


. . . 

Thousands of men are just as eloquent 
about Ingram’s. With every stroke of 
your blade, this luxurious lather tones 
and freshens your skin, protects it 
against irritation—gives your face a vel- 
vet-smoothness. For Ingram’s is unique 
—a triple treat formula—a three-time 
combine of shaving cream, face tonic 
and lotion in one. 

Remember, Ingram’s is “concen- 
trated”—a little goes a long, long, eco- 
nomical way. Actually, the smallest 
pinch of Ingram’s (use plenty of water) 
billows up into a cloudbank of whisker- 
wilting lather. You’ll like Ingram’s! Tear 
out the coupon below and get seven 
glorious and cool morning shaves—free! 





Fyblel nore aves 


Ingram’s plans to introduce itself to you and 
to 999,999 other men in 1937. Use this special 
coupon good for a 7-day tube of Ingram’s. Mail 
to Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. K-57, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Name 
Street 
City or Town 
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MONOPOLY -AGAIN 


HE administration seems to be anxious to take the 

public’s mind off two or three issues which have 
soured. That, it seems to me, can be the only ex- 
planation for the repetition of gestures toward some 
sort of industrial regulation at this particular time. 
But these gestures point in contradictory directions. 
First, stories that the NRA is to be revived in modified 
form reflect the views of one group of Presidential 
advisers who favor the frank acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of bigness in business. Then, a week later, an- 
other school seems to have the Presidential ear: we 
see sudden, hostile gestures toward bigness in business 
and hear quaint, old-fashioned talk of tightening up 
the Sherman Act. 

The particular incident which has aroused govern- 
mental wrath against industrial bigness seems to be 
the identical bids on the steel for the navy. The steel 
situation does not embrace the whole question of big- 
ness in business, but it involves enough phases of the 
problem to make it worth a moment’s examination. 

Steel prices have to be known well in advance. The 
automobile manufacturer must know ahead of time 
what steel is going to cost him. The bidder on a 
bridge certainly has to know. The price of steel can- 
not fluctuate daily like the price of cotton or wheat 
without seriously upsetting the steel-consuming in- 
dustries. Hence the practice in the steel industry is 
to announce prices good for the quarter year. 

But the fact that identical prices are announced 
does not mean that there is no competition among 
companies. In the first place, their prices are not an- 
nounced simultaneously. There is considerable jockey- 
ing for position. If Corporation C develops a new 
. process which cuts costs, it announces a lower price 
per ton on the specified product. When this is known, 
competitors must meet it, and do. Who will pay 
Corporation A or B more for the same steel C sells 
cheaper? 

Take thin-rolled sheets. The first Company to de- 
velop the continuous mill brought down the price. 
Competitors had to meet the cut, even when it meant 
a loss to them with their less efficient equipment. Of 
course, they hurried to build new mills too. Prices 
kept dropping. Within ten years, the price of sheets 
has been cut in half. That isn’t all. The sheets that 
cost half as much are twice as good. New widths have 
revolutionized the methods of making automobile 
bodies, and finish has been improved so much that 
automobile makers nowadays merely spray a coat of 
lacquer on the surface without further polishing. 

As a matter of fact, competition in the steel a 
ness was never keener than it is today, and nobody 
knows it better than the big buyers who take advan- 
tage of the fact. But suppose it were not. The im- 
portant question is not whether prices are uniform, 
but whether they are too high. The object of our 
economic system is to produce the greatest possible 
amount of goods and achieve their widest possible dis- 
tribution. Excessive prices are bad not so much be- 
cause they divert the broad stream of consumer in- 
come into a few pockets, but principally because they 
reduce the supply of goods which consumers may 
acquire and enjoy. 

ere enters a new factor of which our political 
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By RAYMOND MOoLry 


leaders seem unaware. The grimmest competition to. 
day, with technical progress at its present stage of de. 
velopment, is not between Steel Corporation A and 
Steel Corporation B, but between steel and substitutes, 
Between stainless steel and aluminum, for instance. 
Between steel and lumber in buildings. Between stee] 
and concrete for bridges, lampposts, culverts, fence. 
posts, floors, roofs and scores of other applications, 
Copper competes with aluminum and plastics and 
steel. If copper gutters get too expensive, we use gal. 
vanized iron. And vice versa. If a monopoly or near 
monopoly pushes the price of lacquers too high, paints 
and varnishes surge back into popularity. That i; 
why competitors in an industry, as coal, cotton textiles, 
lumber and others, join in cooperative advertising and 
research campaigns against a common enemy. 

The government’s move against the Aluminum (Co, 
of America brings out this fact vividly. It is ques. 
tionable whether the company can possibly be broken 
up into several units. But even if it could, that kind 
of roundabout move is not necessarily a means of af- 
fecting its prices. As a practical matter, any tendency 
on the part of economic monoplies to get prices too 
high defeats itself in-any event, because the monopo- 
lies fail to develop the markets that they might have 
had for their products. It merely stimulates research 
and the invention of substitutes which enable the con- 
sumer to wriggle away from high-cost raw materials. 

These are some of the reasons why the Administra- 
tion’s latest “trust-busting” war cry sounds old-fash- 
ioned. It is a hangover from the days of 30 years ago. 
“Monopoly”, was a legitimate issue then, and America 
was stirred by it. The profound public indifference 
about it today seems to me to prove that there is tio 
sense of oppression among consumers, great or small. 
A ‘new force for regulation of prices has come into 
operation which is more powerful than’ any Federal 
statute. Undoubtedly, we still need to. police industry 
to prevent various abuses. But it is not the job it 
once was. Throughout a wide area, price extortion has 
been made impossible by a competition between whole 
industries which is more merciless than anything we 
were able to foster by law within single industries. 


His MAJESTY’S LOYAL” OPPOSITION 


ie England they call the party out of power His 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. Democratic strategists 
here only go so far as to say that the Republican party 
is an asset in the sense that whatever it does gains 
votes—for the Democrats. But no doubt it will occur 
to some Democratic wit to designate the Republican 
party as H.M.L.O. if Mr. Hamilton isn’t awfully care- 
ful in the next few months. 

Mr. Hamilton plans to make a series of radio 
speeches. It is reported that he is going to touch on 
the Court issue only incidentally. Whether or not 
his remarks are incidental is unimportant. What is 
important is that Mr. Hamilton must not try to make 
a party issue of the President’s Court proposal. If 
he does, he will only enable the President to charge 
opposing Democrats with making common cause with 
the Republicans. He will only drive many wavering 
Democratic Senators into reluctant support of the p!a- 
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ASELF-WRITING RECORD 
FOR EACH EMPLOYEE 


In the Addressograph 
method. repeatedly re- 
written payroll data is 
“typed” once for each 
employee on a self-writ- 
ing metal record. Once 
checke:!, it ean never 
make an error. e In prep- 
tratio. for payday, 
names aiid data on these 
tecords can be repro- 
dueed at high speed on 
ay payroll form, report 


time and with no errors. 


Among Addressograph’s many con- 
spicuous advantages, in addition to 
speed and accuracy, is easy adaptability. 
Regardless of the number of employees 
...adozen or many thousands... there’s 
an Addressograph method and machine 
to meet exactly the requirements and 
make substantial savings in time and 
money. Complete information is given 


in the book shown above. 
















| in thousands of businesses, 
wage payments to employees is a simplified repetitive task. Every 
name, number and amount detail is handled speedily . . . and with 
pre-insured accuracy. Social Security record, report and receipt 
requirements have not imposed heavy clerical or expense burdens. 

From the imprinting of names and clock numbers on time cards, 
through the whole range of name and standard data writing on cost 
distribution forms, to the listing of 
names, numbers and amounts on pay- 
roll sheets and the writing of checks, 
Addressograph does the work in quick 








THIS 24-PAGE 



























TO 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Employers who make request on busi- 
ness stationery will receive a copy of this 
24-page book and supplement, CONCISE 
SUMMARY OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
PROVISIONS. Write for them, Learn how 
you can accomplish increased efficiency 
with decreased expense. 


@ The Addressograph line 
of modern machines for 
modern business includes 
hand-operated, electric 
and fully automatic mod- 
els. Class 2700, shown at 
lower left, is a high-speed, 
automatic model for use 
with large lists. Class 900, 
left, is the new, quiet, 
lowest priced, electric ma- 
chine that does more than 
a hundred money -saving 
jobs. All Addressograph 
machines are sold on 
convenient payments. 
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as Derby 


IS a WAISKCY— 
drop. But it is 


efinestraight 


VV hhis- 


A blend of straight whiskies—9VO proof 


standing for some particular qualit; 
Blended together, with almost lovin 
care, these whiskies merge al/ their i 
dividual virtues to achie, 
one glorious whiskey — Fo 
Roses—a whiskey we belie 
is America’s finest, reeardl 
of age or price! 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorp 
rated, Louisville and Baltimor 
also make Paul Jones (92 pro 
Old Oscar Pepper brand and Ma 
tingly & Moore (both 90 proot 


all blends of straight whiskies. 


We believe Four Roses is America’s Finest Whiskey, Regardless of Age or Price 








